ENSIGN SPRINGER 
GETS HER BEARING 
(U. S. Coast Guard photo} a 


Ensign Doris Springer, of 1 
Coast Guard SPARS, was taki 
a bearing with the ship’s ¢61 
pass when this photo was tak 
aboard the Coast Guard tral 
ing ship Danmark, at New Lo 
don, Conn. ie 

Ensign Springer, a ¢ r 
of Maury High School, 
Va., was one of the 32 SF, 
officers commissioned in # 
first SPAR graduating lei 
March 6th. She is now on au 
at Coast Guard Headquar 
Washington, D. C. 
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; ‘Plans for America's Future ’ 


Two important reports by National Resources Planning 


| pea awe prepared last week to 
study two reports by the National 
Resources Planning Board, which were 
submitted to it by President Roosevelt. 

One of these reports is a 640-page, 
400,000-word ek Siclng with the 
_. present, and future of the United 

tates Social Security program. The 
other document is only 81 pages and 
50,000 words. But it outlines a far- 
reaching post-war program to — 
jobs for all persons able and willing to 
work. 

The two NRPB reports were imme- 
diately called the “American Beveridge 
Plan,” after Sir William Beveridge’s 
program to protect every Briton against 
starvation and want from the “cradle 
to the grave.” (See World Week, Jan. 
4-9, page 4: “Britain’s Blueprint for 


Social Security.”) 

Both the NRPB and the Beveridge 
programs have the same broad objective 
—assuring freedom from want, oppor- 
tunity to work, and promotion of the 











Board are submitted to Congress by President Roosevelt 


health of the people. (It is of interest 
to note that a scheme similar to Beve- 
ridge’s has been in operation in New 
Zealand since 1938.) 

The NRPB would have the Govern- 
ment guarantee jobs to all unemployed 
youth under 21 and to all older workers 
who have been unemployed for 26 
weeks or more. Additional jobs would 
be furnished by a permanent Federal 
Works Administration if private indus- 
try will be unable to offer them to all 
workers. 

Sir William Beveridge’s plan does 
not take up this problem of providing 
jobs for all. His plan assumes that 
private industry in Britain will be able 
to give jobs to most people, and it does 
not suggest that the government take 
any steps to provide employment. 

The NRPB's post-war program to end 
poverty and unemployment in the 
United States can be divided into four 
parts: 

(1) Steps to be taken to help the 
nation’s employers and 
workers switch from war 
production to peacetime pro- 
duction. 

Price controls and ration- 
ing cannot be ended as soon 
as peace comes. The NRPB 
points out that it will be 
some time before there is 
enough goods in stores to 
supply the demand. It will 
take time for factories to 
begin producing peacetime 
goods. Therefore if people 
were permitted to rush out 
and buy the scarce goods 
on hand we would have a 
runaway inflation. 

The NRPB says that 
price controls and ration- 
ing will be needed until the 
supply of goods in stores 
again equals the demand 
of buyers. These controls 
will see to it that everyone 
gets his fair share, and that 
prices are not allowed to 
skyrocket as they did in 
1920 after World War I 
ended. 

Plans are needed to give 
post-war aid to the 12,000,- 
000 men in our armed 
forces and the 25,000,000 
or more war workers. The 
NRPB suggests the pay- 
ment of dismissal wages to 
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Temp 
tee to 
workers losing war jobs, and to men = 
released from the armed forces. It also # #!0"S- 
asks Congress to provide many of them  % bi 
with jobs on public works projects. dustry 
The NRPB proposes that Govern. # ‘TeaS¢ 
ment funds be given to industries that #) the bi 
promise to change over quickly from % urged 
war to peacetime production. Small # olies | 

businessmen who were forced out of @ ©®- 

business during the war should be given 

Government loans. Th 
€ 
Government and Industry for a 
What should be done with the Gov. jj mend! 
ernment-owned war plants? Today the # protec 
y % opolie 

Government owns rubber, steel, alum- § °P° 
: ° : At 1 
inum, aircraft, shipbuilding and many # wes 
other types of plants. te 
The NRPB believes the Government a. 
should sell some of its plants to private ® r rio 
businesses willing and able to change # oe we 
them over quickly to peacetime von ¢ 
But it urges Government Layers: i 
with private business in such industries 7 ick, 
as synthetic rubber, aluminum, mag- ore 
nesium, and shipbuilding, in which the Rate 
Government has invested millions of @ bough 
dollars. E ished 
(2) Steps to develop a peacetime ine @ on po 
dustry in which everyone able to work # sugge 
is guaranteed a job at fair wages and @ by th 
ecent working conditions. me levied 

The NRPB proposes that the Gov- 

ernment prevent selfish individuals F 
from hampering the “American way of (3) 
free competition.” you wv 
What Is Capitalism? a. 
Capitalism—private ownership and § natior 
ae of industry—is based on the % work 
idea that free competition among busi- # 9 pla 
nessmen will provide the people with FB accor: 
more goods at lower prices. Under this The 
system, no producer would be able te # men | 
charge excessive prices. If he did, some- % fourth 
one else might come along and offer % our e 
a better product at a lower price. > ment. 
After the War Between the States 9) ernme 
(1861-65), small, one-man businesses WP youth 
began to give way to partnerships, and 4 throu, 
partnerships gave way to corporations.” (4) 
A wealthy corporation was able t79RF progr. 
buy expensive machines and produc® Ge shoul. 
articles cheaply by mass-production GRP tem 
methods. Many products, such as aut to de 
mobiles, radios, and refrigerators, could > “t 
be sdld at low prices. ® of 19: 
But mass-production methods did not (a) 
always pod in lower prices. Some ie ance 





times a group of big corporations in the 
same business banded together to fo 


a monopoly. These monopolies & 
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Mrolled production and fixed high prices. 
"This prevented smaller businesses from 
P pelling their products in competition 
© with the a, an eye “Free cOmpe- 
| tition” was hampered, and business was 
hurt. . 

In 1938, Congress established the 
= Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee to study business and find out why 
we sometimes have business depres- 











8] a 
It also sions. The TNEC ‘studied more than 
f them 90 big businesses. It decided that in- 


cts. | dustry's failure to lower barge and in- 





‘overn- crease production helped to bring on 
es that the business depression of 1930-33. It 
y from urged the Government to keep monop- 
Small olies from hampering “free competi- 
out of tion. 
> given Making Capitalism Work 
The NRPB’s program to provide jobs 
y for all follows the TNEC’s recom- 
Cov. © mendations. It urges the Government to 
* hl [ protect honest businessmen from mon- 
y opolies. 
Ms: At the same time, the NRPB asks the 
| many Government to protect labor’s right to 
form unions aa to bargain with em- 
rnment ployers for fair wages and good work- 
private ing conditions. It also asks that farmers 
— be assured a fair price on their crops. 
a A reduction in the size of corpora- 
ership tion income taxes is urged to help big 
lustries business. expand operations and hire 
, mag: more men. Federal excise taxes and 
ich the state and local sales taxes on goods 
ions of bought in stores should be cut or abol- 
oe ished in order to lessen the tax burden 
a on poor people, the NRPB argues. It 
° 7 suggests that most tax money be raised 
es ome by the individual income tax, which is 
. Cal levied according to “ability to pay.” 
viduals Freedom to Live and Learn 
way of | (3) Steps to assure the nation that 
you will be healthy and well-educated. 
The NRPB wants increased public 
, health services in every county. in the 
p and nation. It suggests that the Government 
on the work out with the medical profession 
g busi- a plan: to let patients pay their bills 
le with according to their ability. 
ler this The fact that 20 per cent of the 
able te men of military age have less than a 
, some- fourth grade education indicates that 
d offer our educational system needs improve- 
ice. | ment. The NRPB would have the Gov- 
States 3B) ernment provide funds so that every 
sinesses youth who is mentally qualified can go 
ps, ang ® through college if he wants to. 
rations. (4) As a foundation for the above 
able to j 4 program, the NRPB believes that we 
rhe @ should expand our Social Security sys- 
uc } 





tem to provide aid for all from birth 





s auto HE t0 death. 









‘worker or his 


family depends on how 
much he earned while working. He re- 


ceives a pension of not less than $10 
and not more than $85 a month. 

(b) A state-controlled unemploy- 
ment insurance system. It collects taxes 
(usually only from the employer) and 
pays benefits to a man who loses his 
job. The benefits amount to a maximum 
of $15 a week and are paid for 16 
weeks in some states. 

(c) Old age assistance payments. 


These payments are not the same as 
the old age and survivors insurance 
benefits. 


e old age assistance ee 
ments are made by the states to old 
people who are in need. 

The Federal Government also gives 
each old person a maximum of $20 a 
month. If the state matches this 
amount, the person will get $40 a 
month. : 

(d) Federal money is given to states 
to help in aiding dependent children; 
child health services; crippled children, 
and the blind. 


“Birth to Death” Security 


Now, here are the NRPB recommen- 
dations for extending and strengthening 
the Social Security system: 

(a) Old age and survivors insurance 





PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
FURNISHES DELAYED GOODS 





should be extended to emp! 
nonprofit corporations, agri and. 
domestic workers not now covered. In- — 
surance benefits should be increased. 

(b) The present state-controlled un- 
employment insurance system should be 
taken over by the Federal Government _ 
so that “eater paid to all jobless work- 
ers would be the same in all states. 
Higher benefits should be paid and they 
should be for 26, instead of 16 weeks. 

(c) Federal grants to states for old 
age assistance payments, and aid to 
the blind, tt dependent children, 
should be increased. The poorer states 
should receive more Federal money 
than the wealthy ones. Thus Illinois 
or New York would get less Federal 
aid than Arkansas or Mississippi. 

(d) Disability insurance should be 
provided to insure workers against. 
wages lost due to sickness or accident. 

Republicans and anti-New Dealers 
in Congress criticized the NRPB pro- 
posals as “outright socialism” (govern- 
ment ownership and operation of indus- 
try). They ms private industry would 
supply jobs to all if the Government 
would stop interfering with it. A Special 
Senate Committee is expected to study 
the NRPB reports and then work out 
its own post-war plans. 
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, COU At present, the Social Security Act pos ' — bape ye > 
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Russian War Relief 


Red Army soldiers receive gifts from U. S. through Russian War Relief. 
Men took time out from battle to send “‘thank you” notes to Americans. 


USA. 
USSR 


and fhe PEACE 


Discussing issues may clear up differences 


T IS probable that when this war is 

over Russia and the United States 
will be the two strongest nations on 
earth. Whether the post-war world is 
warlike or peaceful, orderly or con- 
fused, may well depend on how success- 
fully Russia and the United States are 
able to work together. 

Cooperation is possible only if they 
understand and have confidence in each 
other. Complete understanding and 
confidence do not exist now. The Rus- 
sians are suspicious of our intentions to- 
ward them. Many Americans fear and 
distrust the Soviets. Two recent state- 
ments by American leaders have 

brought the problem out into the open. 

Admiral William H. Standley, the 
blunt, plain-spoken sailor who is Amer- 
ican Ambassador in Moscow, started the 
discussion. He charged that the Soviet 

vernment and press were not letting 
= Russian people know how much 
lend-lease aid they were getting from 
America. They were being given the 
impression, he said, that “they were 
fighting the war alone.” 

Vice President Henry A. Wallace 


then took up the subject. In a speech 
at Ohio Wesleyan University, he 
warned that: 

“Unless the Western democracies and 
Russia come to a satisfactory under- 
standing before this war ends, I very 
much fear that World War III will be 
inevitable. Without a close and trust- 
ing understanding between Russia and 
the United States there is grave prob- 
ability of Russia and Germany sooner 
or later making common cause.” 

Some people were disturbed by these 
blunt remarks, fearing that they would 
cause dissension in the ranks of the 
United Nations. Actually, they simply 
recognized the fact that mutual trust is 
lacking between the two countries. A 
Gallup poll taken in February of this 
year indicated that 54 per cent of the 
population of the United States either 
were doubtful about Russia as an ally 
or were certain that she is not a de- 
pendable one. 

It does no good to hide facts. The 
final effect of the Standley and Wallace 
statements will be good if they lead us 
to face the problem squarely, to ex- 


amine the causes of our mutual distrust a 


and the possibilities of eliminating it. 
That is the purpose of this article. 

Russian and American suspicions of 
each other are no new thing, born of 
our association in the war. Their roots 
are in history. 


Early Hostility to Communism 


It began with the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion in 1917. The violence of the 
revolution, the Communists’ hostility to 
religion and to the civil liberties which 
mean so much to Americans, the aboli- 
tion of private property, the work of 
American Communists: all these things 
aroused bitter hostility to Communist 
Russia in the United States. 

After a few years this more or less 
died down. Active hostility gave place 
during the twenties to a sort of bored 
indifference. 

When depression hit the ~United 
States in 1929 there was, in some cir- 
cles, a sudden increase of interest in 
Russia. The average American still dis- 
approved heartily of the Soviet system. 
But many people grew quite excited 
about Russia’s Five-Year Plan. Even if 
they did not agree entirely with Com- 
munist ideas, here was one country that 
was making a conscious effort to solve 
its economic problems. 


U. S$. Recognizes Soviet Russia 


This new interest in Russia led, in 
1933, to President Roosevelt’s recogni- 
tion of the Soviet government. This 
opened up business and cultural rela- 
tions between us. For the next few 
years Russo-American relations were 
relatively friendly. Our ideas were as 
far as apart as ever. But there was, af- 
ter all, no real reason for us to quarrel. 
Neither of us had any designs on the 
territory or resources of the other, and 
the world revolution was being soft- 
pedalled in Russia at this time. 

There was a sharp change in Ameri- 
can sentiment in 1939. In August of 
that year Stalin signed his non-aggres- 
sion pact with Hitler, and later in the 
year the Russo-Finnish war began. The 
Nazi-Soviet pact looked like a double- 
cross for the democracies. Most Amer- 
icans sympathzied with the Finns in 
their resistance to the Red Army. Soviet 
prestige in America reached its low- 
est ebb. 

Then came Hitler’s attack on Russia 
on June 22, 1941. The picture changed 
again. 


Russia and U. S. Become Allies 


As a result of Axis attacks on both wf 
us, Russia and the United States became 
military allies. As the war went on, 
American feelings toward the Russians 
altered. We appreciated the fact that 
they were dealing mightier blows at the 


Nazis than were we or any of our other @ 
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© allies. The magnificent strength in bat- 
x tle of Russian soldiers and civilians filled 


us with admiration. But these warmer 
sentiments were for the Red soldiers 
and farmers and factory workers as 
people. It did not mean that we liked 
Communism any better or trusted the 
Soviet government any more. 

And while the Russians were grate- 
ful for the help we sent them, and were 
impressed by the power and efficiency 
of our war factories, they still wondered 
what our post-war attitude toward them 
and their government and their social 
system would be. We were comrades- 
in-arms but we were not partners for 
peace, as Americans and Britons, for 
example, have come to be. 

Why is this so? Why do Americans 
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find it hard to aig Russia the same 
confidence that they give Britain? 

One reason is the average American’s 
dislike and fear of Communism. Another 
reason is our suspicion that Russia in- 
tends to make some territorial grabs at 
the end of the war. Is there anything 
to these fears and suspicions? We can- 
not answer that question with a flat yes 
or no. But we can examine the situa- 
tion frankly and impartially, not trying 
either to blame or to excuse the Rus- 
sians, but trying to understand the way 
things look to them. 

We may be sure of one thing: Rus- 
sia is not a political democracy like the 
United States. There is no private bus- 
iness like ours in Russia. Certain civil 
liberties are denied. It is also likely 
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that the Russan people will continue 


their government. 
Under that Russia has built — 


up a military and industrial power that 
A surprised her friends and foes alike. 
The morale of the Russian people has 
stood up without crackin a the — 
severest strains that could be ima’ = 

In the early days of the Russian Rev- 
olution, its leaders made no bones of 
their desire to spread their doctrine — 
throughout the world. Is there any rea- 
son to believe that the Soviet govern- 
ment has abandoned the idea of world 
revolution? 

No one but Stalin could answer that 
question. Certainly the idea is being 
played down. As the years went by 
and Communism was not accepted any- 
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Vicky in London Daily News Chronicle 


“Burn That Guy!” 


where, the Russian leaders began to 
talk less of world revolution and more 
of “building socialism in one country.” 
That was the chief issue in the historic 
warrel bewteen Trotsky and Stalin. 
rotsky stood for international revoiu- 
tion. Stalin stood for the revolution 
within Russia. Stalin won. 


Less Emphasis on World Revolution 


After that there was still less emphasis 
on world revolution, more on building 
up the strength of the Russian nation. 

or the time being world revolution has 
been subordinated entirely to the im- 
mediate and pressing task of driving 
the Nazis from Russian soil. Stalin’s 
latest word on this subject was spoken 
in November, 1942, when he told his 

le that one of the things they were 
ting for was “the right of every na- 
tion to arrange its affairs as it wishes.” 

Those who are suspicious of Russia 
say that this does not mean that world 
revolution has been abandoned, but 
only that it has been shelved tempo- 
rarily. They remind us that Moscow 
gives support to the Chinese Commu- 
nists and to the Partisans in Yugoslavia. 
They say this is evidence of Stalin’s de- 
sire to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of other countries. The chaos and con- 
fusion which will probably prevail in 
much of Europe when the war ends, 
will offer fertile ground for the growth 
of Communism. In the view of the 
critics, we may be sure that the victo- 
rious Soviets will not miss the oppor- 
tunity. 

No one can say now which of these 
interpretations is correct. But we can 
be sure of one thing. The more closely 
We cooperate with Russia in the post- 
war world and in planning for the re- 
Tonstruction of Europe, the less likely 
is Stalin to be tempted to take up again 
the idea of world revolution. One of the 








purposes of spreading communism was 
to make Russia itself more secure. 

The other big question which divides 
Russia and the United States is that of 
Russia’s post-war boundaries. The Rus- 
sians have made it pretty clear that 
when the war ends they intend to take 
over the three Baltic states (Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia), Bessarabia, 
eastern Poland and perhaps part of Fin- 
land. To the realistic Russians this is 
purely a matter of security. This cor- 
ridor of small weak states around Rus- 
sia was made to order as an entrance 
for German invaders. Moscow does not 
intend that it should happen again. 

An editorial in the official Communist 
newspaper Pravda on February 5 stated 
that Russia has a “legal claim” to Bessa- 
rabia and the Baltic countries. This 
claim rests in part on the historical 
ground that all four of them were once 
part of Czarist Russia. The Soviet gov- 
ernment surrendered the Baltic states 
in 1918 and Bessarabia was seized by 
Rumania. 

The other basis for the “legal claim” 
is that the people of these territories 
voted to return to Russia in plebiscites 
held after Russian troops marched into 
them in 1940. 

This is really a rather thin argument. 
It should be remembered that the Rus- 
sians arrested or put into concentration 
camps many of those who would have 
voted against the proposal. 


Disputed Polish Territory 


Eastern Poland is another disputed 
territory. This was occupied by the Rus- 
sians in 1939 after Hitler had conquered 
Poland. Stalin’s purpose then was to 
create a buffer between Russia and 
Germany. 

His purpose now is to make this a 
permanent buffer. To this end, eastern 
Poland was incorporated into the Soviet 
Union. The Polish government-in-exile 
has not accepted this arrangement. As 
a result, sharp controversy. is going on 
between the Poles and Russians. 

In a statement issued on February 
25, the Polish government rejected 
Russia’s claims to eastern Poland and 
denied reports that Poland had designs 
on the-Russian Ukraine after the war. 
The Polish government, said the state- 
ment, maintains “unchangeable the at- 
titude that so far as the question of 
frontiers between Poland and Soviet 
Russia is concerned the status quo pre- 
vious to September 1, 1939, [that is, 
before the occupation of Poland by 
Germany and Russia] is in force.” Any 
attempt to change this, it adds, “is 
detrimental to the unity of the Allied 
nations” 

Tass, the official Russian news 
agency, replied to this on March 2 
with the charge that Poland had impe- 
rialist aims and was trying to prevent 
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the union of White Russians and 


Ukrainians in Polish territory with their 


“blood brothers” in Russia. 


Here is a good example of the com- ~ 


plications to which such disputes can 
lead. The governments of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia have been trying to 
work out plans for a post-war federation 
of their two countries. But the Czecho- 
slovak Premier, Dr. Benes, believes that 
Russia will be the key nation of eastern 
Europe after the war. He does not want 
to risk incurring Moscow’s displeasure 
by forming a close association with a 
government which is on bad terms with 
the Soviet Union. As a result of the 
Russo-Polish quarrel, negotiations be- 
tween Poles arid Czechs have come to 
a standstill. 


What Will U. S. Do? 


Britain and the United States have 
kept out of this dispute. But if it car- 
ries on into the time of peacemaking, 
they will have to take a hand in it. 

The territorial demands by Russia are 
in conflict with the terms of the Atlan- 
tic Charter, which rules out “aggran- 
dizement, territorial or other,” and “ter- 
ritorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ple concerned.” 

What will the United States do about 
this? We can hardly say to Poland and 
the Baltic states: “You are not entitled 
to independence because one of our 
big allies needs your territory. Freedom 
is good only for countries that our allies 
do not want to take over.” 

This is a tough problem. But it is 
possible that if Russia were guaranteed 
security in some other form, if we 
worked out, in cooperation with her, a 
system of general security, she might be 
less insistent in her territorial demands. 

What about the Russians? How do 
they feel about war? 


Will Russia Meet Us Half Way? 


Most Americans who know Russia 
agree that if we held out our hands to 
the Russians they would come more 
than half way to meet us. The Russians 
are inclined to like and admire Ameri- 
ca. Apart from their governments and 
their social systems, the two countries 


and the two peoples have much in 


common. 

Finally, let a Russian speak for him- 
self. Here is a quotation from a letter 
written to Russian War Relief by Vasily 
Yvanovich Smirnov, one-time railroad 
station master, now a soldier of the 
Red Army: 

“Dear friend, I received your gift to- 
day. It tells me that the freedom-loving 
people of America and Russia are 
strengthening their ties of friendship in 
the battle with fascism which we both 





hate. The victory will be on our side.” a 
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PEOPLE in Europe have cherished 
independence more fiercely than 


Pthe Poles. And no people have lost 


it more frequently. In the Middle Ages 
Poland was a large country stretching 
from the Baltic Sea on the north to the 
Dnieper and Dniester rivers to the 
south. From the fourteenth century to 
the seventeenth, Poland was one of the 
chief bulwarks against the Turks. 

Polish patriots have kept alive the 
memory of the great rulers of this “gold- 
en age.” There was Casimir the Great, 
a warrior-king who made his capital at 
Cracow, and enlarged his realm at the 
expense of Germans, Lithuanians, Rus- 
sians and Turks. There was Stephen 
Bathory who, but. for his untimely 
death in 1586, might have realized the 
great project of uniting Hungary and 
Poland and rolling back the Turk. And 
there was John Sobieski who, in 1683, 
led an army of 70,000 Poles and Saxons 
southward to drive the Moslems from 
the gates of Vienna. 

Yet, less than a century after Sobie- 
ski's death, a helpless Poland was being 
torn to shreds by the greedy monarchs 
of Russia, Prussia and Austria. The 
downfall of this proud nation was the 
result of a combination of factors. Most 
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of Poland is a.vast plain lacking in 
natural defenses. And~ Poland was 
weakened by internal dissensions and 
an impossible political system. A wide 
gulf separated the downtrodden peasan- 
try from the haughty nobility. Fac- 
tional disputes between the great fami- 
lies kept the state in « turmoil. 

The government of Poland was a 
form of legalized monarchy. The king, 
who was elected by the diet, or parlia- 
ment of nobles, was frequently a for- 
eigner. More than 50,000 of the Polish 
gentry were elifible to vote in the diet. 
The crowning absurdity of the Polish 
system was that a single adverse vote in 
the diet was enough to kill a bill. 

In the second half of the eighteenth 
century it was Poland’s misfortune that 
two kindred spirits, Frederick II of 
Prussia and Catherine II of Russia, 
were contemporaries. These two able 
and unscrupulous rulers decided to 
crush the Polish state and partition its 
territory. To avoid possible complica- 
tions they invited Austria to share in 
the loot. The First Partition of Poland 
occurred in 1772 and cost the unhappy 
nation one third of her territory and 
population. 

The Poles now sought frantically to 

remodel their system of 
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Battle of Tannenberg (1410) Poles, aided 
Russians, defeated the Teutonic Knights. 


government. Alarmed lest 
.| their victim recover her 
\{ strength, Russia and Prus- 
2:| sia engineered a second 

| partition (1791). The mu- 
tilated Polish state made a 
last agonized attempt to 
shake off her despoilers. 
But the revolution of 1794, 
which was led by the vali- 
ant Kosciusko, had little 
chance. of success, Prussian, 
~@ Russian and Austrian armies 
& poured into Poland from all 
ea sides. Kosciusko was de- 
Fi feated, wounded and taken 
prisoner. Poland was wiped 
off the map. 

Napoleon's meteoric rise 
resulted in the temporary 
restoration of part of the 
Polish state under the title 
of the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw. The Congress of 
Vienna, after Napoleon’s 
~ downfall restored the parti- 
tions. To mask this shame- 
ful violation of nationalism, 
the major part of Poland, 
which was assigned to Rus- 
sia, was established as a 
constitutional “Kingdom of 
Poland” under the rule of 
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Author of Visualized History Series 


the Czar. In 1831 the Poles revolted. 
The insurrection was suppressed with 
great cruelty. 

World War I gave Poland the chance 
to recover her independence. Ardent 


patriots like Paderewski reaper 


pleaded Poland’s cause in the co 
of the Allied nations. 

When the Paris Peace Conference 
turned to the task of drawing Poland’s 
boundaries, it found itself confronted 
with one of the many thorny bound 
problems which are the curse of mod- 
ern Europe. In order to restore West 
Prussia (taken from Poland in 1772) 
and give Poland access to the Baltic, it 
was necessary to separate East Prussia 
from the rest of Germany. Since Danzi 
— which most of Poland’s tr 
passed, was overwhelmingly German in 

opulation, it was not assigned to Po- 
and but set up as a Free City. Thus 
were sown the seeds of future war be- 
tween Germany and Poland. 

Not content with the territory 
awarded to them by the Paris Peace 
Conference, Poland’s ardent nationalists 
tried to extend their country’s bound- 
aries eastward at Russia’s expense. In 
1920, the Russians advanced almost to 
the gates of Warsaw before they were 


hurled back by the Poles, who had the ~ 


help of French officers and munitions. 
The compromise peace with Russia 
added two minority groups to Poland— 
Ukrainians and White Russians. The 
Poles sought to overcome their internal 
weakness by centralizing their govern- 
ment which became, in effect, a mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

On September 1, 1939, before the 
Western Allies were in a position to 
render effective aid, Hitler struck at 
Poland. In less than three weeks, Po- 
land was crushed by the Blitzkrieg. The 
Russians moved into the eastern pes 
of Poland. On September 29, 1939, 


Germany and Russia agreed upon a® 


line of partition. 

When Hitler attacked Russia, in June, 
1941, his legions quickly overran east- 
ern Poland. Since then she entire Polish 
nation has endured a martyrdom at the 
hands of the vindictive Nazis which is 
unparalleled even in Poland’s tragic his- 
tory. — 
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The NRPB and Its Work 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


N all the discussion about the “Ameri- 
can Beveridge Plan” there has been 
little reference to the men and the or- 
ganization which created it. The two 
voluminous reports comprising the mes- 
sage which President Roosevelt submit- 
oe to Congress were the results of more 
than three years’ work by the National 
Resources Planning Board. The Board 
was established by Congress in July of 
1939, taking over the functions and ac- 
tivities of several earlier planning 
boards of the Roosevelt Administrations. 
The Chairman of the Board since 
1989 has been Frederic A. Delano, who 
happens to be the President's uncle, 
mm who has long been interested in 
planning. He is a retired railroad ex- 
ecutive who accepts no salary for his 
government service. Mr. Delano helped 
to develop the Chicago Plan in 1908. 
He was Chairman of the Regional Plan 
of New York from 1924 to 1929, and 
later served as a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 


Board’s Members Are Planners 


He has two associates on the Board, 
Dr. Charles E. Merriam as Vice Chair- 
man, and George F. Yantis. Dr. Mer- 
riam is Professor Emeritus of Political 
Science of the University of Chicago. 
He served as Vice Chairman of Presi- 
dent Hoovers Committee on Social 
Trends from 1929 to 1933, and is a 
member of the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management. Mr. 
Yantis is a lawyer and a former Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Washington. He is also former 
Chairman of the Pacific Northwest Re- 

gional Planning Commission. 

Serving as advisers to the Board are 
two distinguished and _public-spirited 
citizens. One is Henry S. Dennison of 
Framingham, Massachusetts, who has 
long been concerned with problems 
of civic betterment. The other is 
Beardsley Ruml, who has gained recent 
nation-wide recognition for his. pay-as- 





you-go tax plan. Mr. Ruml is treasurer 
of R. H. Macy & Company of New 
York. 

The administration *and_ technical 
staff of the Board operates under the 
leadership of Charles W. Eliot as Di- 
rector. Mr. Eliot is the grandson and 
namesake of the late President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard University, and 
was for several years a landscape ar- 
chitect and city planner in Boston and 
Washington. 

There are eleven regional offices of 
the Board located throughout the coun- 
try, where field activities are handled, 
and from time to time consultants are 
assigned to state and regional planning 
agencies. One of the Board’s important 
consultant experts is Dr. Alvin H. Han- 
sen of Harvard University. (See Inside 
Washington, Feb. 1, 1943.) 

Last month the House refused to 
vote further appropriations for the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board be- 
yond June 30 of this year, when 
its fiscal year expires. Unless this ac- 
tion is reconsidered, it will terminate 
the Board’s existence in a few months. 
The reason for this unfavorable action 
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by the House is that Congress has be 
come jealous of further post-war plane 
ning under White House control. ~ 

Most observers here expect to see the’ 
work of the NRPB continue after July} 
1, but probably. under new legislative 7 
authority and perhaps even with an. 
other title. : 3 

Washington opinion on the NRPB 
program varies from one extreme of 
considering it a blueprint of what the 
war is being fought for, to the other 
extreme of holding it a fantastic and 
visionary Utopia. : 


Problem to Be Considered Later 


The fact is, Congress is on somewhat 
of a spot about the whole subject, since 
post-war planning will be very much in 
the minds of returning war veterans, 
And war veterans are voters. But it is 
highly unlikely that this session of Con. 
gress will write any of the proposed 
cradle-to-grave plan into legislation. 
The reports will be broken down into 
various subjects and assigned to com- 
mittees. With the war still uppermost, 
Congress will shelve the whole problem 
until later on. 

The NRPB is not so well known as | 
many other shorter-lived Federal agen- a 
cies. It has been doing its work quietly 
and without any fanfare of publicity, 






















but has issued many valuable and influ. & og 
ential reports on various phases of BF _ 
Gast 





America’s natural and economic re @ ~* 4 
sources. It represents, perhaps more # 
nearly than any other administrative 
agency, the basic values and viewpoint 

for which the New Deal stands. It is 
thus identified in the minds of informed 
people, who consider that what the 
NRPB may be planning today wil @ 
prove to be the Administration's pro- 
gram of tomorrow. 
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Charles Merriam (left), vice chairman of National Resources Plan 
Board, and George Yantis, a board member, call on President Roosevelt 
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Public Ownership of Power Plants 


[’ ITS program to provide jobs for all 
after the war (see pages 2, 3), the 
National Resources Planning Board 


\ urged the Government to encourage 
‘greater public a, 


of power 
plants which would provide cheap elec- 


tricity for consumers. 


Power in Sparsely Settled Areas 


The NRPB also favored an expansion 
of the program of the Rural Electrifica- 


= tion Administration. When the REA 


went to work in 1935, only 11 out of 


3 every 100 farms were — with 
S) electricity from lines built 


~~ loans. 


by REA 


The REA loans were made to groups 


Sof farmers, who formed cooperatives. 
)) These cooperatives built lines connect- 
= ing with private or government power 


lines, and then sold the electric power 


= to their members. The REA loans filled 
= the gaps in areas which were too sparse- 
Ely settled to encourage private com- 





panies to string power lines. In this way, 
the farmers were able to get cheap elec- 
tricity to light their homes, pump their 
water, wash their clothes, and run their 
farm machinery. 

Here is an example of how public 
ownership of a power plant has worked 
in one country town in Texas. Twenty 

ears ago Randall W. Miller came to 
ive in Bartlett, Texas, a town of about 
2,000 persons in a farming region north 
of Austin. Miller’s home town, Hearne, 
had its own plant, and he thought that 
Bartlett should have one, too. 


Savings Through Public Power Plant 


In 1930 Miller was elected mayor of 
Bartlett and he pressed his campaign 
for a public power plant. His first at- 
tempt was blocked by the local private 
— company. An election was then 

eld and the people voted 4 to 1 for a 
ublic power plant. The plant cost 
$90,000. But in its first year of opera- 
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Norris Dam of Tennessee Valley Au-— 

thority power project is huge source. 
of cheap power. This has meant the 
growth of new industries in the area. 


tion it showed a profit of $11,000. In 
four years the plant had 94 per cent of 
all customers. Profits from the power 
poet now are paying for a new city 

. Previously the town had paid $2,- 
500 a year for street lighting. The new 
plant + amp street lighting for $24 a 
year. When the light plant is all paid 
for, it is expected that local taxes will 
be unnecessary. 

In 1936, Bartlett, Texas, got the first 
REA project in the nation. Today the 
project has more than 500 miles of 
power. lines in the area. It has paid off 
two loans of $22,800 which were not 
due until 1956 and 1957.. Mayor Miller 
divides his time between the mayor's 
office and the REA project, which he 
heads. 

In 1938, the Mayor proposed that the 
town buy the sewer system. The le 
had been paying $1.a month in “sewer 
rent” for the use of the system, The 
Mayor’s proposal was approved by a 
vote of 107 to 2. The Mayor gays pub- 
lic ownership has been successful in 
Bartlett because of the, “hundred per 


cent cooperation of the citizens.” 
Arguments Pro and Con 


Private power companies do not favor 
the NRPB’s proposals for greater pub- 
lic ownership of power plants and lines. 
They say the threat of government 
competition will discourage the busi- 
ness expansion that will have to take 
place if we are to provide jobs for all. 

The private companies dispute the 
argument that public power plants can 
produce power more cheaply than pri- 
vate companies. They point out that 
what the consumer saves in the lower 
cost of power. is more than offset by 
his increased taxes. They explain that 
when a public power plant, which pays 
no taxes, replaces a private er com- 
pany, which paid taxes, the tax burden 
on other property must be. increased, 

Supporters of public power say that 
these plants serve as a “yardstick” to 
measure the rates of private companies — 
and see that they are not too high. ~ 
Critics reply that this “yardstick” is 
not accurate because public plants = ~~ 
don’t pay taxes and can get financial” 
aid from — gh ome: si ~~ 

Those who favor publi 
argue that these plants pret aid 
business more than they harm it. They 
point out that rg power will en- 
courage people to buy more electrical 
equipment from private industry, Final- 
ly, they argue that the le should 
be free to experiment with public own- 
ership of power plants to see 
this system will benefit them. 










Te: Japanese recently reiriforced their 
garrisons in Korea. The Korean pen- 
insula is of great strategic importance. 
It juts out from Manchuria like “a dag- 
pointing at the heart of Japan.’ 
Without first conquering Korea, Japan’ s 
ruthlessly planned course of aggression 
in Asia would have been impossible. 

Lying between the Japan Sea and the 
Yellow Sea, Korea is only 135 miles 
from Japan. Its strategic importance 
is better realized when we remember 
that Vladivostok in Siberia is 600 miles 
from the heart of Japan, and China is 
500 miles away. 

Korea is twice the size of New York 
State. Its 23 million people are Mon- 

s, but they are distinct from the 
ese and the Japanese. Korea’s offi 
cial name is “Chosen.” 

Although mountainous, Korea is 
chiefly an agricultural country. Nearly 
84 per cent of the population is en- 

aged in farming. When Japan annexed 

Korea in 1910 she set out to make the 
country her “rice bowl.” She dispos- 
sessed millions of Koreans from their 
land by legal trickery. Japanese now 
own four-fifths of the arable land. 
Korea's harvest now is twice as large 
as it was in 1910, but Koreans have 
half as much to eat. 

The people of Korea live constantly 
on the edge of starvation. The bulk of 
Korea’s crops and products go to Japan. 
Rice, wheat, barley, soybeans, cotton, 
and ginseng (a medicinal plant) are 
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Notice how close Korea is to Japan 


the chief products. Silkworm culture is 
an important industry. Valuable timber 
forests stretch through the north. 

Korea's leading mineral is gold. Her 
coal and iron deposits are extensive but 
undeveloped. Coarse cotton and silk 
cloth, bamboo screens, inlaid ware and 
pottery are manufactured. 

Japan fought two wars for Korea, but 
finally obtained the country by treach- 
ery. In the Sino- -Japanese War of 1894- 


Burin Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


_ Most goods in Korea are transported by gigi, a two-legged frame 
strapped to shoulders of carrier. White is color of most Korean garments. 


1895, Japan failed to get Korea. In | 


1904, when Japan attacked Russia, the 
Korean king allowed Japanese troops to 
cross his country. In return, Japan gave 
Korea a treaty by which Japan guaran- 
teed Korea’s independence. When the 
war was over, the Japanese army re- 
mained. In 1910, Japan tore up the 
treaty and annexed the country. 


Japanese Reign of Terror 


Koreans today live under a Japanese 
reign of terror. They have been de- 
prived of their civil rights; their right 
to worship as they please is denied 
them. If more than nine people wish to 
gather for a religious observance, they 
must first get a police permit. 

All native-language Korean news- 
papers have been suppressed. The 
Korean language may not be taught in 
schools. Inhabitants are forbidden to 
speak Korean in their own homes. 

In March, 1919, there was a cam- 
paign of unarmed passive resistance in 
Korea to call the attention of the world 
to Korea’s plight. The Versailles Peace 
Conference had failed to take account 
of Korea’s claim. The Korean declara- 
tion of independence was to be read at 
2 o'clock on March 1, 1919. Crowds 
gathered in every city to hear the 
declaration. The Japanese massacred 
50,000 unarmed Koreans and arrested 
300,000. They burned schools and 
whole towns. 

Korea Fights Underground 

Korean patriots organized in secret 
societies and embarked on a campaign 
of guerrilla warfare. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Koreans are organized in secret 
societies. A strong organization has 
been developed among Koreans outside 
the country, headed by the Provisional 
Government which sprang up after the 
conquest. 

Four days after Pearl Harbor, Korea- 
in-Exile formally declared war on 
Japan. Headquarters of the Provisional 
Government are now in Chungking, 
China. The Korean National Army 
fights side by side with the Chinese 
of Free China against the Japanese. 
But the Provisional Government of the 
Republic of Korea-in-Exile has not ye} 
been recognized by the United Nations. 
A United Nations invasion of Korea 
will find millions of zealous allies. 

Empire-hungry Japan has swallowed 
a country which has a history of 4,200 
years as an independent nation. Kor- 
eans invented printing with movable 
type in 1406, built ironclad warships 
in 1592. They were the only people in 
the Far East to develop a phonetic al- 
phabet. In the third century A.D., the 
Korean ruler sent a mission to Japan 
to civilize the “dwarf people.” The Kor- 


eans taught the Japanese paper-making, | 


silkworm culture, and Chinese classics. 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


J ANE ADD AMS (1860-1935) 9) POOR HEALTH FORCED JANE ADDAMS TO STOP HER MEDICAL 
STUDIES, AND SHE WENT ABROAD 70 TRAVEL. iN LONDONS EAST 


Chicago's “Good Neighbor” - END SLUMS SHE SAW CONDITIONS THAT ROUSED HER TO ACTION. 
Ss 7, % : ¢ 4 


1 
NY 


ies ADDAMS was the daughter of Senator 


John Addams, wealthiest citizen of Cedar- 
ville, Illinois, and a friend of Lincoln. She gave 
her life to the service of people less fortunate 
than herself and made Americans aware of 
their obligations to the poor. 

At 29, Jane Addams founded Hull House to 
assist poor people in the slums, and in two 
years she was called the “greatest woman in 
Chicago.” 

She fought for years for factory reforms 
and good government, and expanded Hull 
House to a settlement of 13 buildings. 

Hull House stands today in Chicago as a 


monument to Jane Addams’ courage, ability, 
and love of humanity. B AT FIRST THE NEIGHBORS WERE HOSTILE AND SUSPICIOUS, THEN 
CURIOUS, AND FINALLY EAGER TO STUDY AND PLAY AT HULL HOUSE, 


7” MS An'T NOTHIN’ TO SELL. 
@ (N89, JANE ADDAMS AND HER FRIEND, ELLEN way .Y WANNA Pua res 
STARR, BEGAN TO SEARCH THROUGH THE stums or \ Vm 7 OLE HOUSE? Sa pe LEAR 

CHICAGO FOR A HOUSE TO USE AS THEIR HEADQUARTERS. TH THEY'RE SELLIN 
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& EACH WEEK MORE THAN 6,000 PEOPLE VISIT= 
ED HULL HOUSE, DISTINGUISHED GUESTS CAME 
FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 70 SEE JANE 
ADDAMS’ EXPERIMENT (N HELPING PEOPLE 


G& JANE AQDAMS CouLD ae 
ALWAYS BE COUNTED on To HEL? | — ae 
THE PEOPLE AROUND HULL HOUSE. THEY = We ee, p Mee LEO CEN 


| CALLED ON WER TO SETTLE ALL SORTS OF PROBLEMS. \ $ ‘ OE DYING: ME ALL 
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“BAPHAT is my boy doing in the 
| Army? And how does his job 

fit into the whole scheme of 
modern war?” 

Those questions are being asked time 
and again by the parents of America’s 
soldiers. In the letters which pour into 
the War Department by the hundreds 
‘each day, they rank in importance be- 
side questions on the physical care of 
America’s soldiers, their recreation, the 
quality of their leadership. 

Here is a vivid description of one “ 
portant job in our new Army. It tells, 
in the soldier» own words, what a 
walky-talky does—and why. 


RE'S a picture of my job in this 
man’s Army. It’s a day I'll never 
forget. 
It was half-past eleven. The North 
Carolina sun was so hot you could fry 
in your tin hat. Three platoons out 
a infantry outfit were crawling for- 
ee through the heavy brush. Their 
bayonets glittered; their eyes were in- 
tent. We were attacking a pine-crested 
ridge about a hundred yards ahead. My 
company commander was leading the 
assault, and I was with him because a 
walky-talky must always be with his 


tain. 
ah was so doggone tired every breath 
was an effort. My feet weighed a ton 
each and the 55 pounds on my back 
had bent me bowlegged. For once | 
envied those other guys around me. 
‘They carried Garand rifles weighing 
’ nine pounds, and a combat. pack hefting 
18 more. But me—I not only had a 


* 
41 


“am the front line com- 
munications center of 
the Army's radio net.” 
Walky-talky must al- 
ways be with his cap- 
tain. Messages can be 
sent or received a dis- 
tance of about three 
miles, and are relayed 
by other walky-talkies 
to Army headquarters. 
Sets weigh 27 lbs., 8 ozs. 


rifle and combat pack, I also had this 
portable broadcasting station on my 
back, and it weighed 27 pounds, eight 
ounces. 

Just recently, when I went back to 
Lopez, Pa., on leave, I had bragged 
about being a walky-talky. 

“I'm the most important guy in my 
company,” I had said. “I’m the front- 
line communications center in the 
Army’s radio net.” Kiddingly I -had 
added, “I’m the one who lets the gen- 
eral know what’s happening.” 

But right now I was only thinking 
of how wonderful an ice-cold drink 
would taste. 

Suddenly the captain said, “Okay, up 
and at ’em.” 

We wiped the sweat from our eyes, 
galloped up the slope and flung our- 
selves panting on the crest. We looked 
out over the valley beyond—and got 
the shock of our lives. 

“Holy Joe!” somebody yelled. “En- 
emy tanks.” 

On the floor of the valley was a twist- 
ing concrete highway. And at this in- 
stant it was jammed with, light and 
medium tanks, all batting the breeze at 
40 miles an hour toward our lines. The 
enemy had discovered my outfit’s at- 
tack. These tanks were going to crash 
through our left flank and fan out in 
our rear. If they did, then we were sur- 
rounded; every man in the regiment 
would be captured or “killed.” 


While we were staring, a major, a 


veteran of the last World War, arrived: 


to observe our maneuvers. “If those 
were German tanks,” he muttered to my 
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by Private Serguis Lehensky 
as told to Frederick C. Painton 


captain, “you could kiss this outfit good- 
bye.” 

“Lehensky!” snapped the captain. 

I knelt down, jerked out the telescop- 
ing antenna pole of my walky-talky, 
and handed the captain one of the 
“talkers.” This talker looks just like the 
receiver of your hand-set telephone; 
except on the grip there is a little lever 
which you turn with your thumb when 
you want to send and don’t touch when 
you want to receive. I took the other 
talker, because part my job is to keep 
record of all messages sent or received. 
The captain barked the code signal to 
battalion headquarters three miles to 
the rear. He got an acknowledgment. 


Counter-Stroke 

“Flash! Tank warning!” he said 
quietly. “Heavy concentration of enemy 
tanks proceeding south by southwest on 
the Rockingham road.” 

The battalion walky-talky acknowl- 
edged the message. And before many 
minutes had passed I heard the dron- 
ing of planes, dive bombers. Then be- 
gan the half-human howl of their en- 
gines as they powerdived on the column 
of enemy tanks, and dropped sacks of 
flour to indicate bomb hits. A little later 
we heard the clatter of tanks, our own 
tanks—charging cross-country to smash 
the enemy sardine cans. Finally a tank- 
destroyer battalion hot-footed it into 
position to counterattack. 

Within an hour I saw those enemy 
tanks hightailing it back the way they 
had come. The umpire of the maneu- 
ver had ruled them all destroyed. We 
had won. Why? Because our command- 
ing general had received that tank 
warning in exactly seven minutes from 
the time we spotted them. 

The old-time major had witnessed all 
this in frank admiration. 

“Back in 1918,” he said, “when I was 
a company commander, I'd have had to 
send the tank warning by runner. If 
he had got through the German bar- 
rage and machine-gun fire—and plen 
didn’t—he’d have taken an hour to w 


that three miles. If the battalion head- _ 


quarters telephone line was cut by en- 
emy fire—and it usually was—he'd have 
had to walk to the regimental-com- 


mand post. In fact, if the general had § 
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sk : Hei ; : and she is inclined now to base her upon Russia? 
on run tongs tes nasey rene ‘ims for postwar boundaries upon the "3. Why does Russa fet she & 
Ss nation fated” for a tragic gutta. ned of 1772. Note also: the ne titled to territory of these nations? 
That the tragedy has been, in part, due et ag ~ eo Shira pe a | Fg 8. What does the Atlantic Ch 
00d- to her ewn errors in government which wi ccokes uaeminy tian seller om ——— the territorial ioe 
; - ov ao te gs BY depry the class that for nearly a century there 4. Would the ‘ ‘combined fighti 
a | fering. Recently, in “A Tale of a City,” vee eee we strength of the United Nations b 


weakened now by a stand cone 


alky, this magazine pointed out the proved U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and the Peace, p. 4 ‘oania’a chaieat? 


the © horrors of Nazi rule in Warsaw. (March 
the “= 15, 1943) 
se Following the Paris Peace Conter- E 
oe ence, Poland was reconstituted a na- Prey 

1 mee, Poland, p. 6, under the subhead “Dis- : eo 
— tion, eg she was Ganed only ae puted Polish Territory.” For furthe? in- __ a od pve has al- 
Pes F years ce in which to try to solv€ formation on that topic, see also News- te cnat ot & 3 lectricity to al 
ve | sorhe of her internal problems and’to p93 Jan. 25, "43, p. 40, “Slav Fric- a f pecs ty - 
ee | form a — | gag omnes This was tig n,” and The. Nation, Jan. 30, 1943, pre A sana hee b sntiy i we 
tp not accomplished, as the easy conquest p. 168, “Sikorski’s Opposition.” aa 
al to | of the Nazis demonstrated in 1939. Not - high rates, and in some cases — 


Before discussing the entire question 
of Russian-American relations, have Public Ownership of Power 
the class read the portion dealing with p. 9 














a : Be t i 1 hat i 
’S “ the least of the domestic problems con- ee satan bee cubed by ba er to pay the cost of p 
nent. | fronting the new Poland was that-of and stringing wires. The F 
mae Be Nazi “divide-and rule” tactics, they the TVA together have evo 
The existerice of these minorities will mat take an, exp aynuce tiwerd could be done to bring electrical 
, g 
said I tl icate the set ‘our Russian ally, and seek coolly to down to reasonable levels in poor f 
| oF course, greatly complicate the set- learn and consider the facts. Russia 
nemy tlement of boundary claims by Russia h ed th t, through h L ing communities. Today the rural § 
st on ‘and Poland after the war. This prob- wars fightin oe sciie tienes, Z. ff in or near the TVA enjoys the use 
| lem has already been raised, by Poland, . . t th d electricity and has been able to 5 
nowl- | ever conscious of her past wrongs. This ae A sign to yi . a the anc’ chase electrical equipment at 
many | unfortunate matter is discussed on ew pra t ae a rae th e ee able rates over long periods. In New ~ 
—_ > pages 4-6, and the article should be Nations iaiaioaek the “ussiea rq England, ) over which is Fei: bay 
‘ pon ’ _ . conjunction with he _ - lem” impartially. It is futile now to try a aoe toe Sonn cs aah thet al i 
Boer tO gam a more or less roun to solve the problem of justice between nities only a few miles from Hane 
umn | picture of the political background. Polish and R J Comane 7 ages 
ks of TED uestions for Discussion: ussian claims. poow lines Pix still hey“ to use 
> lat ; erosene as their princ mination — 
: pi 1. Who was the great Polish leader COMING NEXT WEEK and to do their vo a by ha or 
mash | who first made Poland a nation? by gasoline motor. io 
tank- 2. What elements in Poland’s inter- (April 12-17 Issue) Comparison of the power rates 
- into » nal situation made her a prey to ag- Presenting Thomas Jefferson on many cities scattered over the Unit 
gressors? ee the 200th anniversary of his birth- States shows a very wide diverg 
nemy 8. What remnants of this situation day. A picture story of his life and Some cities, with public power 4 
, they | enabled the Nazis to make a quick con- 8 bs em only a few onitis per ee nnn 
aneu- quest of the Poles in 1939? Pan-Americana (celebrating Pan- others, mostly served by 
1 We | 4. Can you point out the differences American Day): the growth of In- ties, pay as Binge as five or 
mend. between the Polish state of the time of | .ter-American relations.. per k. w. hour Naturally, the 
tank Catherine the Great and a democracy? Freedom of the Air: how can in- generating og nannies 
; from : a : — were the three partitions of —— com “g m for air near Niagara Falls, "Beales Dam, 
' Polan routes be contro! Grand Coulee Dam the benefit @ 
sed all | 6. What boundaries do you think Will France Be Free: United Na- cheap hydroelectric ome whicha a 
| Poland should be entitled to have? tions policy and French unity. be produced and distributed at a C0 
aca Why? World News in the Light of His- | much lower than cities which mu 
hail to * baie was ~— Prussia a danger- i + ge Colonial Policy. produce it from coal or gas. 
7 7 in urope America: Theodore 
ag ee | 8. Why were Danzig and East Prus- Roosevelt. Questions for Discussion: 
plenty » sia allowed to remain German? Aviation: Ground Forces. 1. What is the source of the el 
o walk © . Have the class turn to the map on Know Your World: Ceylon. power used in your ss 
head- | page 6. Note the original size of Poland : [Continued on next 
by en- ‘* “ : 
d have Re eeu ————euian SSS SSS 
l-com- 


al had 


sind ‘ae 
ao ts a 


] $ electrical equipment used in 

3 the homes in your commu- 

> your parents consider the cost 
cheer high or low? 

. Is public opinion in your commu 

or against public ownership of 


1. Do you think the story of Bart. 
t, Texas, is typical? 
t Are the rural regions near your 
yun with power? 
her does it oe eet 
6 Do you think that rural electrifica 
n is desirable as a part of American 
plans? Why? 


se NRPB and ‘ts Work, p. 8 


article, re gpa with the pre- 
ling civics article on private vs. pub 
} electrical power, an 
2 concerning the “American Bever 
e Plan,” should all be considered as 

: * hecste wherein the information 
entary to the whole problem 


the article on 


e the class read all three articles 
do the portion of the quiz which 

with phases a planning, before 
-elass discussion of the separate ar 


, “Inside Washington” article de 
es the organization which drew 
the post-war plan for the U. S. 


s for Discussion: 
How well qualified are the mem 
’ s of the NRPB for thei: positions? 
! : 4 Are there any business men or 
‘inc rialists on the NRPB or its ad 
Visory board? 
= 3. About how tar back does the work 
the NRPB extend? 
|. What plans besides the “American 
dge Plan” has the NRPB~ pre 


"Should the NRPB be 
ned? Why? 
Plans for America’s Future, p. 2 
se | class has any copies of last 
ester’ World Week, ave them 
reg “Britain's Blueprint for Social Se- 
: y, Jan. 4, 1943, in connection with 
: , in order that they may be 
Ag compare the American and the 
sh post-war programs. 
“Most Americans, like most English- 
a agree that some kind of plan for 
security and for jobs after the 
r is The question, how- 
w, is one o determining the best 
nd of am and making it function 
erly. The class shoul keep this 
ev ypo' int in mind as the article is being 
sidered. The following questions 
d lead to an understanding of the 
tives of the “American Beveridge 


discon 


ar eee 26 tet ietes invelved. 
p : @ from the class to 


s the utility coo ‘ 


telling ey is the more ap eta the 
principal of each, and 
wherein they er, and under which 
plan the “common man” will receive 
greater aid and protection from his 
government. Their report should be 
read and discussed in class 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What are the six major objectives 
of the NRPB proposal? 

2. Do you agree with these ob 
jectives? 

3. Do you believe that the NRPB 
program, if carried out, would destroy 
democracy and establish socialism? 

4. What stand does the NRIB plan 
take concerning industrial competition? 

5. Do you think that this extended 
social security program would kill in 
dividual initiative? 

6. Would government “partnership 
with business and industry stifle private 
initiative? 

Topic tor Panel Discussion: 

Arrange a debate or open class dis- 
cussion on “Do We Need an American 
Beveridge Plan?” For facts concerning 
the depression years, see good recent 
American history texts. 


Know Your World: Korea, p. 10 


The Korean nation was the “forgot- 
ten man” of the peace which followed 
World War I, The League of Nations 
ignored its rather muted pleas -for in- 
dependence also, because Japan had 
been among the Allied Nations during 
the war and later a member of the 
League of Nations. Korea’s chances for 
obtaining a hearing at the conclusion 
of this war (provided the United Na- 
tions are victorious) will. doubtless be 





American Airlines Offers 
Another Enlarged Reprint 


Thousands of copies of American 
Airlines’ famous AIR MAP have 
been sent to school officials and 
teachers; many more thousands to 
students. The WAR-THINKING 
advertisement which appeared in 
connection with the Air Transport 
article in our March 22nd issue is 
another step in American Airlines’ 
series presenting new, simple con- 
ceptions of Air. These two compan- 
ion a should be displayed 
side by side in every classroom. Ask 
for as many copies of WAR- 
THINKING as be used... 
and if you didn’t get the AIR MAP, 
ask for it, too. "re FREE. 
Write William R Scholastic 
Publications, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 











1. Why has Japan always wanted to ~ 


control Korea? 


2. How did the geographical posi- — 


Russo-Japa- — 


tion help Japan to win t 
nese War? 

8. How could this same i 
sibly benefit the United Nations? 

4. What is the principal stumbling- 


block to a United Nations attack upon 


Japan from the north? 


5. What is the Korean government- q 


in-exile doing to help win its inde- 
pendence? _ 
6. Name other governments-in-exile 


and tell what they are doing and — 
_where. Have these all been megane , 


by the United Nations? 


Aviation, p. 18 


The WAFS are writing a new page ; 


into the story of American aviation. 
Qualifications for women pilots are 
substantially the same as those for male 


civilian pilots now employed in Civil : 


Service status by the Air Transport 
Command. 

Have you: class relate this article, 
Women With Wings, to the entire man- 


power problem. Consider the various — 


ways in which women have been as- 


similated into industry; their compara- ; 
tive efficiency; the proposal to draft 


womanpower. 


Suggestions for the Class: 


1. Find the qualifications necessary | 


tor admission to the WAFS. 


2. Bring pictures and news articles 
to class recording the activities of the 


WAFS 
Discussion Questions: 
Which group = the WAAC, 


WAVES, or WAFS—do = think is — 


making the greatest contribution to the 


nation’s war effort? 


2. Give a short talk on Amelia Ear- : 


hart. 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 
(Student Quiz, p. 22) 


1. Who's Who: 6, 10, 7, 9, 2, 1, 8, 4, 
5, 3. 


2. NRPB Plans: 1-F; 2-T; 9-T; 4:T; _ 


5-F; 6-F; 7-T; 8-F. 

3. U.S. A. and U. S. S. R.: 1-b; 2-a; 
3-a; 4-b; 5-a. 

4. Poland: 1-a; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-b. 

5. Korea: 1. Asia; 2. 185 miles; 3. 


Japanese; 4. 1910; 5. Japan; 6. Chosen. 


6. Public Ownership_of Power: 1-T; 
2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F. 

7. Women with Wings: 1-b; 2b; | 
3-a; 4c. 
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| EDITORIAL MEMO 


will. 
— timely theme. It isn’t a sales letter, for 
the Circulation Department promises to 
' stay strictly in the background. It’s just 
© a column where “We” the Editors of 


x wn the actua 
E lustrations. 


j E size we 


ae 





From Us to Yous 








We have felt for a long time the need 


© for a new outlet—an avenue of infor- 


mal -gassip, chitchat—call it what you 
It’s not an editorial on some 


Scholastic Publications can talk to 


| “You” the Subscribers about many little 
© items in the day’s work of both of us. 
© So here goes with Editorial Memo—a 


column that will appear when the spirit 
moves us and the space permits. 
° ° ° 


That little word “space” brings up 


F again the pinch of war rationing that 


ects not only your pantry shelves but 


| every periodical in the land. Scholastic, 
me Junior Scholastic, and World Week, 
S just the same as the Saturday Evening 
me Post or the Grovers Corners Clarion 
™ have had to bow to the orders of the 
War Production Board imposing a pro 
@ tata reduction in the amount o 
| we can use during the year 1943. So 
™ far, the cut amounts to 10 per cent of 
pour last year’s consumption. 


paper 


Our publications have met this ur- 
hgent need by every known method of 
“economy. We have been compelled to 


Scut to the bone the number of free 
F copies formerly distributed to teachers 


‘for trial orders. With the April 12th 


Pissue we shall begin cgeem | all our 
| magazines to a slightly smalle 
™ ‘ize. It -will reduce margins of white 


r page 


ce on each page, but will not cut 
amount of text or il- 


As a last resort, it has been necessary 


: | to reduce the number of pages in the 
Pissues of the — by various 
; amounts, usually 


our, but not over 
eight pages per issue, from the standard 

ad been running in 1942. The 
special War Transportation Issue of 


















P March 22 had been planned before the 


present paper cuts were imposed and 
efore carried a larger- number of 
ges than usual. 

or the rest of the spring semester 
we hope not to fall below the following 
P@inima: Senior Scholastic, 32 pages 
/ (Combined Edition); Junior Schehacdie 
Sa2 pages; World Week, 16 pages. 
eibese sizes will not occur in every 
sue, but only in a few. 
| One thing we can promise all our 
Sbscribers: No matter what 
id condensations are required by 


Our Michigan field agent nearly 
blitzed us out of our chairs the other 
day when he sent in a single order 
from Detroit's Denby High School 
(Leigh G. , Principal) for 2,342 


copies _of the Combined Edition of 


Sc —the largest single order re- 
ceived this year. What we particularly 
liked about this one was the way it 


-came. No salesmanship effort whatever! 


The head of the History Department, 
Mr. Henry Hartmann, just got his 
teachers together, considered all possi- 
bilities, agreed that Scholastic was 
the most effective classroom publication 
for every student in the 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12 
And by.taking the Combined Edition, 
they made it usable for the English 
classes too. 

Death has come dishearteningly close 
to Scholastic Publications in recent 
months. Not only have we lost 
Ernestine Taggard, of whom special 
mention was made im the March 29 
issue, but the following other friends: 

Stephen Vincent Benet, t, novel- 
ist, and short story writer, ie hed been 
-— this year as a member of the 
English Advisory Board of Scholastic 
Publications. Though but 44 years old, 
Mr. Benet had established himself as 
one of the most disti: 
tive men of letters of 
with a d sense of American pa- 
triotism democracy, mafiy* of his 
writings, including the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning epic poem, John Brown's Body, 
and such classic short stories as “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster” had made 
him an ideal writer for reprinting in 
Scholastic and Junior Scholastic. 

Mabel A. , teacher, editor, and 
author, long of the English De- 
partment at Bay Ridge High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Bessey was for- 
merly (1931-33) contributing editor 
of the English section of Scholastic. She 
was the author of Precis Writing and 
other well-known texts, and was popu- 
lar as a lecturer and consultant among 
the English teachers of the nation. 

Omar P. Goslin, specialist. in pic- 
torial graphics, for several years a reg- 
ular contributor to Scholastic in the 
department entitled “Behind the Head- 
lines.” With his wife Ryllis Alexander 


hed and crea- 
is time. Imbuéd 


de Social Studies classes. * 
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eg Montclair, N. J., would 
lists of Visual and Teaching Aids on_ 
variety of subjects with war 


ities ‘ these 
tenia oll Pi wg the lib 
ublic high schools in New Jersey, 
lists are available at prices ranging f 
15c to 50c to other persons intere: 
Scholastic regrets this error. 


School officials are already beginnix 
thik about commencement fe 
They will find the Wartime Ca 
ment Manual published by the Natio 
Education Association of value in prepa 
ing programs. It contains summaries 
outstanding programs for 1942, some com- 
mg scri = references, and ‘ 
ist se: NEA publications. Copies “s 
may be secured for 35c each from the © 
Association offjces, 1201 Sixteenth Street, — 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Discounts « 
quantity orders. . ' 

The NEA has also published For T 
We Fight, a pageant of America at w: 
suitable for wartime commencement | 
assembly exercises. This pageant, comp 


with uction notes and 
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ARE YOUR STUDENTS “SS? finyys 
"A QUESTION BOX" MISS JONES! = ‘WS 3 





















































that 5 
| shoulc 
Witho 
oy HERE ARE THE ANSWERS Form a Classroom Club | # sae 
stn od \ Take this advice scores of teachers would AT THESE LOW PRICES 1 ~ 
give youl They‘ve solved this problem by let- 25¢ a copy—for orders of ten or ® italky 
ting their students read the answers for them- more @® pound 
selves in the Boy Dates Girl book. There's a new 20c @ copy—for orders of 100 or. fully 
revised edition—just off the press. Written in pe on ( 
the high school vernacular, this story of typi- : : ey e 
64 PAGES cal high school students answers questions 35¢ each for single copies . | ny 7 
NEW EDITION—Just off and problems without being “preachy”; offers YOUR STUDENTS WILL BE econ ra 
— Complete excellent personal guidance and teaches EAGER TO BUY THIS BOOK ® tle, wi 
etiquette. ® enemy 
a plent 
r Students in the JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL Grades: BIB Ati deal § €y Gay Head, 4 
O 1 
up by \ 
Pand di 


Sa i 
junior high school students. It contains 19 illustrated stories of their ” pilots c 
Low Classroom Rates adventures at Junior High school and among their friends. This ™ We've 5 




















For Bulk Quantities popular book teaches manners and courtesy while providing enter- - al 
7 taining reading material. 1; “ae 
15¢ each for 10 or more : -— 
64 pages—attractive colored cover—scores of humorous illustrations @ ve | 
25¢ ea. for single copies by SCHOLASTIC’S Art Director, Katherine C. Tracy | oe 
® mentals 
ineneetn 7 me. Al 
MAGAZINES — Reet 0 
~ Your students enjoy these stories in SCHOLASTIC — tos 
; = Can a 
They'll Enjoy These Two Books Too! USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM JB ing 1/1 
Plecse sond me: BULK CLASSROOM RATES f hie 
DIVISION OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINGS ____. epies BOY DATES GIRi book BOY DATES GIRL BOOK H a. . 
420 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohte copies BIB AND TUCK beok (Fer High Schools) 5 0 oO 
* CASH WITH ORDER on quantities of lees than 10 Please. 10 or more copies. .25¢ each fm 1 send 
SUBSCRIBERS to SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may heve orders ‘ 100 or more copies..20c each $9 you'd b 
for 10 or more copies edded te their regular bills for the magazines. Single copy ........ 35c each Htechnic: 
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got that warning in three hours it 
would have been fast time. But by that 
time every man of us here would have 
been dead ducks, and the general would 
have been minus half his army.” 


Not for a Softie 


That’s modern radio communication; 
that’s why modern war is fought at 40 
miles an hour instead of 40 miles a 
week. Since that incident, I’ve had 
to hike as many as 15 miles a day with 
that 55 pounds. cutting grooves in my 
shoulders. But I keep moving somehow. 
Without me and the other walky-talkies 
a general would lose contact with his 
front-line troops. 

Don’t get the idea that all a walky- 
talky needs is a strong back to carry 
poundage. Every walky-talky is care- 


S fully selected at. the infantry-replace- 


ment depots after taking the code-apti- 
tude test for sound discrimination. 
What this means is that we’ve got to 
have darn good hearing so that we can 
accurately report what we hear. In bat- 
tle, with noises and static and maybe 
enemy attempts to jam reception, it’s 
a plenty tough job. 


Directs Aircraft 


To make it tougher, if we're hung 


® up by well-placed enemy machine guns, 


typical : 
of their © 


and dive bombers come over to blast 
them out, we've got to put the bomber 
pilots on the target. If the radio is out, 
we've got to use blinkers—or semaphore. 
Yes, and we have cloth-panel signals 
to spread on the ground when all else 
fails. 

In a year and a half since I enlisted 
I've learned plenty about radio. I went 
to a school that taught the very funda- 
mentals of electricity. This scores for 
me. Although I stay in the infantry— 
as against the Signal Corps, which does 
Most of the heavy radio repair work— 


pican and will gain a technician’s rat- 


ing. If I get real good—a guy can dream, 


pean’t he?—I can be promoted to senior 


Operator and transferred to the mobile 
tadio outfits, set up in trucks and able 


ff send and receive for so many miles 


you'd be amazed. Finally I can become 
technical sergeant in charge of one of 
these mobile units. Then I'll be all over 
the battlefield, and really tops. 

In battle action as a walky-talky, I 


Iceland reporting over 
Walky-talky to his base command. 





have to dheck batteries and tubes and 
make ligh irs. If the enemy uses a 
“sparker’ to jam our sending, we have 
to take action. You know how much 
you can hear when you've tuned in not 
only a station but your neighl »’s 
vacuum cleaner as well. When the en- 
emy discovers your wavelength and 
tunes in to give you false orders—that 
happened plenty in France 1940—you 
must use the authentication code. to 
prevent disaster. On my walky-talky I 
have a wavelength calibrator. It looks 
just like the tuning button on your 
radio. When I turn it I begin broadcast- 
ing and receiving On a new wave- 
length. We have prearranged substi- 
tute wavelengths for when the enemy 
tries to jam the one we're using. 

We must know just where we fit 
into the Army’s radio net because we 
must never lose radio contact. For in- 
stance, I can send roughly three miles, 
talking. There at battalion H. Q. is 
another walky-talky to take the infor- 
mation. He relays to another radio op- 
erator who reaches regimental. Here 
the message” goes to divisional, corps 
and finally Army command by higher- 
powered radios. If anything happens to 
that radio net, there’s trouble. 


A Life Saver 


For example, on maneuvers recently, 
parachute troops dropped down and 
captured a djvisional command post, in- 
cluding the general and his staff. In- 
stantly 18,000 soldiers were without 
leadership. In theory the paratroopers 
wrecked radio and telephone centers. 
A whole division was without cormmu- 
nications. But a friend of mine saw the 
attack and sent out a warning on his 





walky-talky. A near-by infantry-com- 
pany walky-talky heard the warning. 
His outfit raced to the divisional com- 
mand post, recaptured it in 30 minutes 
and rescued the general and his staff. 

I like to think of my job as more 
than merely the receiving and sending 
of orders and information. I look at it 
as actually saving the lives of the guys 
in my outfit. 

Suppose, in some other action, the 
battalion commander sends word fo an 
artillery battery to fire over our heads 
at the enemy position. In 1918 the 
artillery liaison officer with the infantry 
would have fired different-colored sig- 
nal rockets to help direct the fire. But 
the guns were four miles back. They 
fired blind, using a map. If they made 
a mistake, as sometimes happened, in- 
stead of shelling the enemy they might 
shell their own troops. 

That can’t happen now. The artillery 
liaison officer with us has a walky-talky. 
When he calls for fire he can see the 
bursts and correct the aim until the 
guns are on the target. That saves 
plenty of lives. 

That’s a walky-talky’s responsibility, 
That’s why I study radio repair when 
I get a few extra minutes. And when 
my feet are hot and blistered from the 
hike, when my walky-talky gets to feel 
like an elephant riding me piggy-back, 
I have only to think what one little 
radio message can do when we get in 
a jam facing the Germans or the Japs, 
and somehow I keep moving on. I'm, 
still the front-line guy in the radio net= 
the most important guy in the infantry. 





Reprinted from This Week Magazine, by 
permissior of the editor and of the author. 
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See-Saw in Russia 


* summer have been wiped ont. 


14 


The battle lines in Russia are today 
some where they were a year ago. 

ically all the German gains of last 
In the 
south the Nazis are on the offensive. 
At the center of the line the Russians 
are pushing forward. Fighting is fierce 
and casualties heavy. But until the 
spring mud rises, no great advances 
can be gxpected by either side. 

The Russian winter offensive in the 
Donets Basin apparently went too fast 
and too far. It left a Red flank exposed 
and the Germans struck at it. The large 
and important city of Kharkov has been 
retaken by the Germans and they claim 
to have captured Belgorod. 

Farther north, the four-pronged Rus- 
sian drive toward Smolensk pushed 
slowly but stubbornly forward. Near 
Lake Ilmen Marshal Timoshenko made 
gains in his drive on Staraya Russa. 


U-Boat Offensive 


Spring in the Atlantic this year will 
probably mean an all-out offensive 
against Allied shipping by Hitler's 400 
to 500 submarines. Defense against the 
submarine remains the biggest problem 
before Allied commanders. 

Last week it was announced that the 
outstanding U-boat experts of Britain, 
Canada and the United States were 
meeting in Washington. “Complete 
agreement” had been reached on the 
tactics to be used in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. 

Every possible weapon would be em- 
ployed against the submarines. But al- 
lied commanders were counting especi- 
ally on the new “destroyer escorts” 
which will soon be rolling out of ship- 

in great numbers. These are 
smaller than destroyers, larger and 
more seaworthy than patrol boats. 








Tunisian Climax Near 


There was action on all three fronts 
in Tunisia last week. Its steadily mount- 
ing tempo suggested that the all-out at- 
tempt to push Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel out of Africa would not be 
long delayed. Weather was still the 
chief ow oe to the Allies. The torren- 
tial North African rains were keeping 
their planes grounded and turning the 
battlefields into seas of mud. 

In the north, the British First Army, 
veterans of Dunkirk under Lieutenant 
General Arthur Noel Anderson, were 
sparring with the Germans. 

Far to the south, the guns of Gen- 
eral Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s Brit- 
ish Eighth Army were blasting at the 
pill boxes and gun emplacements of the 
Mareth Line, while patrols probed for 
weak spots. At the week’s end, the 
Eighth Army — to move forward. 

Most active of all were the Ameri- 
cans and French in the central sector. 
They had a new commander who 
knows no command but “attack.” Major 
General Lloyd R. Fredendall had been 
replaced by Lieutenant General George 
S. Patton, known to the Army as “Old 
Blood and Guts.” They captured Gafsa 
and El Guetter, drove 50 miles across 
the narrow waist of Tunisia before the 
rain halted them. Their objective was 
to cut the German forces in two or 
force Marshal Rommel to pull his men 
northward, This would pinch off a size- 
able portion of the little corner of 
Africa still in Nazi hands. 


deep that swims—Army’s newest baby. Amphibian quarter-ton car bhountes 
ever rough ground, skims along roads, crosses rivers like motorboat. 





French Unity Nearer ~ 


Hereafter all documents issued b 
General Giraud’s government in North 
Africa will be headed “French Repub- 
lic” and begin “In the name of the 
French people.” By issuing this and 
other decrees, General Giraud backed 
up his pledge of cooperation with all 
Frenchmen fighting the Axis. This 
marked the end of Vichy rule in Al- 
geria. 

The other decrees restored the local 
assemblies elected before the war, re- 
“hea Vichy’s anti-Jewish laws, and 
aws against Masons. The Crémieux de- 
cree of 1870 which gave Algerian Jews 
a preferred position over the Arabs was 
also removed. 

General Giraud’s action was praised 
by the Allies. The Fighting French an- 
nounced.that General Charles de Gaulle 
would soon confer with General Giraud. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, 
French Guiana broke away from Vichy. 
But here was an example of the bao 
lems which remain to be solved before 
Giraud and De Gaulle can work in per- 
fect harmony. Both French factions 
sent governors to take over in Guiana, 
which might mean trouble unless a 
compromise was reached. 


France Fights Back 


In France itself there was yoving 
resistance to the Germans. Pierre Lava 
had promised to deliver 250,000 French 
workers to German factories before the 
end of March. There was resistance all 
over the country. In Savoy, on the bor- 
ders of Italy and Switzerland, more 
than 5,000 young Frenchmen secured 
arms and entrenched themselves in the 
rugged hills. They fought off Axis sol- 
diers and Laval’s police. 


Planes for MacArthur 


The first anniversary of General 
Douglas MacArthur's arrival in Aus- 
tralia found the Japanese halted in the 
rim of islands north of that continent. 
But they were constantly building up 
their strength. The Allies must do the 
same if the Japanese are to be stopped. 
To emphasize the dangers of the situa- 
tion, MacArthur sent his air com- 
mander, Lieutenant General George 
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Five Points for Peace 


An American President, Woodrow 
Wilson, helped write the Treaty of 
Versailles and the Covenant of the, 
League of Nations. But the United 
States never accepted either of these, 
because the Senate refused to ratify the 
President’s commitments. That fact has 
never been forgotten in Europe. 

Our present allies know that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is ready to cooperate in 
the post-war settlement. But they are 
not so sure that the Senate will back 
him up. This is an obstacle in the path 
of post-war planning. Britain, Russia 
and the others do not want to commit 
themselves too far until they can be 
sure of what we will do. 

Four United States Senators want to 
resolve these doubts. They are Hill of 
Alabama and Hatch of New Mexico, 
Democrats; Ball of Minnesota and Bur- 
ton of Ohio, Republicans. They have 
introduced a resolution putting the 
Senate on record as favoring the forma- 
tion of a United Nations organization 
to: (1) Fight the war; (2) Set up 
temporary governments in reconquered 
countries; (3) Take charge of post-war 
reconstruction; (4) Set up machinery 
for peaceful settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations; (5) Organize a United 
Nations police force. 

President Roosevelt approves of this, 
in theory. But he is a little hesitant 
about starting a Senate debate on the 
question right now. 


Eden in Washington 


The last time Anthony Eden was in 
Washington, in 1938, he had just re- 
signed from the British Cabinet because 
he disagreed with Neville Chamber- 
lain’s appeasement policy. Now he has 
returned as Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain, to talk over United Nations 
problems with President Roosevelt and 
other American leaders. 

The discussions are being kept secret. 
But we can guess what some of them 
are about. The number one subject is 
probably relations between Britain, 
Russia and the United States. This is 
the most important present problem 
before the United Nations. 

Eden warned the Foreign Relations 


1 Committee of Congress that it was too 
pearly for the United Nations to do 
| much detailed post-war planning. 








Tax Battle Begins 


“We are dealing with the most hate- 
ful, difficult problem that ever came 
along in the annals of mankind,” said 
Chairman Robert L. Doughton as the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
finished work on the new tax bill. 

The committee measure provided for 
a general 20 per cent withholding tax 
starting July 1. This would be used to 
pay the last two installments of the tax 
due on 1942 incomes. Anyone who paid 
his 1942 tax in full by July 1 could 
apply the withholding tax to next year’s 
income tax (that was the bill's only 
“pay-as-you-go” feature). To encourage 
people to do this, the committee of- 
fered a discount for-paying 1942 taxes 
ahead of schedule. 

Republican leader Joseph Martin 
called the result of the committee’s 
labors “a monstrosity.” He and other 
Republican Congressmen decided to 
fight the bill on the floor of the House. 
They would try to’ scrap the whole 
thing and substitute for it a modified 
version of the Ruml “pay-as-you-go” 
plan. ‘ 

President Roosevelt announced that 
he was opposed to the Ruml plan be- 
cause it would favor the rich. Ruml 
plan supporters hotly denied this. 









Coal Talks Continue 


Representatives of the United Mine 
Workers and the operators of bitumi- 
nous mines in the northern Appalachian 
ee met day after day at New York's 
Biltmore Hotel, trying to negotiate a 
new contract to replace the one due to 
expire on March 31. Each side made 
proposals and counter-proposals, but 
refused to give in on the most impor- 
tant point: the union’s demand for a 
$9-a-day wage increase. 

John L. Lewis, miners’ leader, pro- 
posed that negotiations be continued 
for a month beyond March 31, if neces- 
sary, but that any agreement be made 
retroactive to March 31. He insisted 
that the miners must get their wage 
increase. The proposed “American Bev- 
eridge plan,” he said, was a “social 
Utopia.” What the workers want is “a 
more favorable ‘divvy’ as along the road 
we go. They recognize that a bird in 
hand is worth two in the bush.” 

Prentiss M. Brown, head of the Office 
of Price Administration, said that if the 
miners got their demand, the fight 
against inflation would be lost. “We 
must hold the line on all wages.” 

Another threat to present wage 
levels developed among labor members 
of the War Labor Board. The American 
Federation of Labor members of the 
WLB asserted that the Government's 
attempt to stabilize prices and livin 
costs had failed. They asked the boar 
to scrap its “Little Steel” formula and 
adopt a “realistic wage policy.” CIO 
members supported this petition. They 
said the “Little Steel” formula fails to 
meet the increase in living costs. 





Press Assn. 


Senators sponsoring resolution for closer United Nations teamwork are 


(left to right): Harold Burton, Carl Hatch, Joseph Ball, Lister Hill, — 
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This is Jimmy, the boy 
who lived next door.“ 


Last year he made the 
football team. This year 
he’s making history. 
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By GAY HEAD 


HIS year the Easter Parade goes 

patriotic and it’s smart not to have a 
new dress or suit, but that’s no reason 
to look seedy. Put your head and hands 
to work! A fresh change of accessories 
can give that old skeleton in the closet 
a new lease on life. 


Make 

It Yourself For you knit-wits 
and hook-hounds there’s a new pattern 
book of smartly styled hats, bags, and 
gloves, which can be — up in a 
jiffy. The hat styles include tailored 
suit models, Dutch caps, tasseled caps, 
and calots—with complete instructions 
for making and trimming. In the bag- 
line is a brand new square-shaped 
pouch, as well as the old-favorite en- 
velope style, and for an extra fillip 
there ‘are directions for crocheting 
flower and butterfly hair ornaments to 
take the place of that frayed ribbon or 
faded gardenia which has seen its last 
dancing days. 


Make 

It Over Sgt. Bud’s suit which 
has been gathering dust since he left 
for the Army can be converted to good 


- use, if youre handy with the sewing 


machine and, with a new knitted back, 
the vest becomes a smart weskit ... 
Don’t give up the ghost of yesterday's 
date or dance dress until you've ex- 
plored its pinafore possibilities. Wool, 
gabardine, cotton, rayon crepe, faille 
and taffeta are all good pinafore or 
jumper materials and with an assort- 
ment of blouses your wardrobe problem 
is solved by simple mathematics: one 


-jumper plus four blouses equals four 


outfits. Teamed with a tailored shirt, a 
peasant blouse, a Peter-Pan crepe, and 
a lace-trimmed blouse, a ebuidine 
jumper is equal to all occasions. 

Make 

It Do For those who know how 
to thread a needle, but wonder what- 
next there’s another booklet which tells 
how to do everything from making 
dickeys to mending runs and it’s a 
“First Aid” kit of ideas for the ailing 


q wardrobe. A few darns and patches, a 


new collar-and-cuff set here, crocheted 
costume jewelry there and you've 
brought ’em baek alive and rarin’ to go 
places! 


Make 

’Em Last Don't throw away a 
single pair of shoes until you've con- 
sulted the shoe doctor as to their ail- 
ments, treatment, and probable cures. 
Even if you stumped your toes over 
that Clearance Sale last summer and 
bought ‘em too short or too narrow, 
there may be a shoe rebuilder in your 
town who can make them fit. And, next 
time, pay more attention to “that numb 
feeling” than to the number on the 
box! Stan& (don’t sit) when you have 
the size taken, and stop kidding your- 
self about being able to “break them 
in” at home. Choose heel heights, 
colors, and styles with your mind on 
the months to come, not tomorrow 
night. These days it’s the cost in dollars 
and sense and stamps that counts, and, 
don’t forget, the Army needs new shoes, 
too! 


General 

Make-Up There's more to 
good grooming than a sn outfit and 
a pretty face, and it’s the little things 
that add up to an attractive personality. 
Have you manicured your nails this 
week? Did you fix that loose fastener 
and catch up that torn hem-line? Did 
you pin-in a fresh pair of shields and 
use a deodorant before you dressed for 
that No. 1 date? Or did you say, “I 
haven’t time to bother. It won’t matter 
—just this once?” Maybe he'll get that 
just-once habit, too. The girl who's 
well-groomed every time is the one 
who makes friends and influences dates 
to “come again soon.” 


H-h-hurry! 


Ginny Simms, radio singing star, tells 
this story of the two stuttering black- 
smiths. They had just fininshed oe 
a piece of pig iron and one had place 
it = the anvil with a pair of tongs. 

“G-g-g-go on, h-h-h-hit it,” he stut- 
tered to his helper. 

“Wh-wh-wh-where shush-shush-shall 
I h-h-hit it?” asked the other. 

“Aw, h-h-heck, now we'll h-have to 


he-he-heat it all over again!” 
Coronet 
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|’ June 1903—six months before the 
Wright brothers made their famous 
flight—a woman piloted an aircraft 
with a motor. The woman was Brazilian- 
born Aida de Acosta (she is now an 
American citizen). The flight took place 
near Paris, France, and the aircraft was 
a clumsy blimp which carried a small 
motor. 

Aida de Acosta was not the first of the 
“women with wings.” Almost a century 
before a woman Red headed the first 
air force in the world’s history. She was 
Mme. Marie Madeleine Sophie Blan- 
chard. In 1804, Napoleon appointed 
her as Chief of Air Service. Mme. 
Blanchard was killed in 1819, when her 
balloon caught fire. 

Another woman pioneer of aviation 
was Bessica Raiche, who aided Orville 
and Wilbur Wright in their work. She 
was honored by the Aeronautical So- 
ciety in 1910 as the “First Woman Avia- 
tor of America.” 

Since those early years, many a wom- 
an has become a well-known aviatrix. 
Here is a short list of outstanding wom- 
an pilots and their exploits: 

Harriet Quimby was the first woman 
to earn a pilot’s license in the United 
States, ae 9 the first woman to fly the 
English Channel alone. 

Amy Johnson Mollison made many 
flights between Britain and Australia, 
Japan and Africa. 

Jacqueline Cochran holds the in- 
ternational speed record for 2,000 
kilometers. Her record of 331 miles 
per hour was established in 1940 on 
a course between Mt. Wilson, Calif., 


Women With Wings 


and Mesa Giganta, N. M. She also holds 
other international and national rec- 
ords. 

Amelia Earhart was America’s 
est aviatrix. She flew the Atlantic, but 
was lost in the Pacific on an attempted 
round-the-world flight. 


AIDING UNCLE SAM 


In the United States today there are 
2,173 licensed woman pilots. Some of 
these pilots operate private airports 
and flying schools. Forty-two women 
are certified instructors in our Civilian 
Pilot Training Prografn. They are co- 
operating with the Army and Navy 
Air Forces in giving reliminary train- 
ing to many thousands of young men 
who will soon be flying for Uncle Sam. 

One trainee was recently asked his 
opinion of this training system. “Well,” 
he replied, “a woman taught me to 
walk. Why shouldn’t a woman teach 
me to fy?” 

Other women are directly taking 
part in the war effort by serving as 
WAFS—members of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron. They fly 
new planes from the factories to Army 
airfields. Thus they release male pilots 
for combat duty. 

The WAFS are commanded by Mrs. 
Nancy Harkness Love, whose husband 
is an officer in the Air Transport Com- 
mand. Mrs. Leave has had much flyin 
experience, and once helped her hus- 
band operate a flying school. 

The WAFS wear uniforms, and have 
a barracks at Wilmington, Del. 

Next Week: Ground Work. 























Official U. 8S. Army photo | 


Flying Nurses of the U. S. Army! Photo shows Second Lieutenants Ruth V. 


Finney (left) and Geraldine L. Curtis, ready to take off on a training mission. 
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Maps by Richard Edes Harrison, 
(including many never before pub- 
lished.) Facts and fallacies about 
global geography. Various projec- 
tions, and their uses. Interesting 
comparisons, examples, projection 
table, geography quiz, etc. 


As a designer ‘and builder of long-range 
planes — for war today and peace tomorrow— 
Consolidated Vultee is eager to make whatever 
contribution it can toward a clearer under- 
standing of today’s new global geography. 


The noted cartographer, Richard Edes 
Harrison, whose maps are farniliar to all 
readers of LIFE and FORTUNE, has_ 
worked with us in the preparation of a 32- 
page booklet entitled, “MAPS—and how to 
understand them.” Many of the maps shown 
have never been published before, This 
booklet is now available, without charge. 
Consolidated Vultee welcomes quantity re- 
quests from teachers, or will send single . 
copies to any interested individual. Simply 
fill out the coupon at the bottom of this page. 


thought of the earth in terms of vast 
distances and natural protective barriers. 
ive They believed that a country “‘isolated”’ by 
two oceans, thousands of miles wide, had 
little to fear. 
But when we were suddenly forced into a 


global war, we learned that many of our old 
ideas about geography were wrong. And we 
learned why they were wrong... 
Today, because of the long-range plane, 
no spot on earth is more than 60 hours’ 
photo 
Vv 


ing [ — RECENTLY, many Americans 
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flying time from your local airport! 

Because the plane has shrunk the world so 
small, we must revise ouf geographical 
thinking. Today we are looking at maps more 
intelligently—and we are drawing new maps 
which show us the world as it really is: a 
clustering of Air-Age nations which must 
forever more be close friends or close enemies. 

To survive as a nation and to live in peace 
in such a world, we must completely under- 
stand the simple and important truths which 
our maps so plainly tell us. 
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BOMBS AWAY! 


OVER THE BLUE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


And the bombardier may be the best 
badminton player in your group 


That’s the beauty of Badminton— 
it develops the fast-thinking, split- 
second muscle response and the 
“eye” that the bombardier needs 
to drop his explosive eggs on a 
dot in the sea. Badminton is a great 
body developer, too—great for 
youngsters, civilians and workers 
in war plants. Anybody can play 
badminton almost anywhere. For 
finest equipment ask for Wilson’s 
at your dealer’s. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New “York 
and other leading cities. 


FREE 
Badminton Rules —~ 
and Year Book 

33 Write! 
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Oo” star tennis players these days 
are doing most of their serving 
for Uncle Sam. 

Practically every famous player is in 
the armed services. We learned this the 
other day from S, Wallis Merrihew, 
editor of the American Lawn Tennis 
Magazine. Mr. Merrihew is a one-man 
Information Bureau on all things having 
to do with tennis. Besides having a 
memory longer than one of Henry 
Kaiser’s assembly lines,-he corresponds 
with nearly all the ranking players. 

We dropped in on him for a chat 
one afternoon. And before you could 
say “Hitler is a bedbug,” he was rattling 
off the names of the famous stars. It 
was very impressive and went some- 
thing like this: 

“Ted Schroeder, the national cham- 
pion, is an ensign; Frankie Parker is a 
private; Gardnar Mulloy’s a lieutenant; 
Gil Hall’s a sergeant,” and so on, and 
sO on, and so on. 

We learned that, of the 15 ranking 
players, 10 are definitely in the service. 
Four others may be in, for all Mr. 
Merrihew knows; one, Francisco Se- 
gura, is a citizen of Ecuador. 

“Furthermore,” Mr. Merrihew con- 
tinued, whipping out a fat stack of 
sheets from his bottom drawer, “nearly 
all the professional stars are also serving 
‘em up against the Axis.” Don Budge, 
Fred Perry, and Frankie Kovacs are all 
wearing khaki, while Bobby Riggs is 
now a welder doing vital defense work. 

“What about some of the other great 
players?” we queried. “What are Bitsy 
Grant, Elwood Cooke, Jackie Kramer, 
and Joe Hunt doing these days?” 

Mr. Memory gave us a sweeping 
answer—“All in.” He didn’t mean they 
were very tired, of course, but that 
they were all in the armed forces. 


(Concluded on next page) 





If you want to keep mentally 
alert and physically fit PLAY 
TENNIS. Play the great game 
regularly. And be sure to 
enter your school’s INTRA- 
MURAL TOURNAMENT. 
You’re bound to win, even if 
you lose, because of the con- 
tacts you'll make and the 
experience you'll acquire. 
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“Anybody else you want to know 
about?” he asked, patiently. 

Having aheasted oh the home prod- 
ucts, we asked him about the foreign 
tennis stars. 

“They're all in it, too!” Mr. Merrihew 
answered, a little more slowly this time. 
“Take a look at this.” He reached into 
a drawer and drew out a photograph. 

We saw the head and shoulders of 
a thin-faced fellow with a heavy stubble 
of whiskers, a dirty face and strag ly 
blonde hair. He was smiling wearity. 
We turned over the picture and read: 

“Australian Davis Cup star John 
Bromwich cools off in a jungle pool at 
an advanced base of the Australian 
Army in New Guinea.” 


Johnny Bromwich was perhaps the’ 


ev amateur player in the world 
efore Hitler set out to conquer it. 


TENNIS SHORTS 


After writing about that picture of 
Johnny Bromwich, we asked Mr. Mer- 
rihew if we could use it. He said okay 
and here it is below. It was sent all the 
way from Gordon, Australia, by Leon 
S. Stone, the American Lawn Tennis’ 


Aussie correspondent. 
. > i 


The Davis Cup, symbolic of the 
world’s x dees: and last won by 
Australia, is resting in the vault of the 
Bank of New South Wales until Johnny 
(Bromwich) and his tennis pals come 
marching home again to defend it. 


o oe ° 

The record for volleying a ball was 
made on January 7, 1936, in San Fran- 
cisco by Helen Wills and Howard Kin- 
sey. They volleyed for 78 minutes 
without a miss, and the total shots were 
2,001. They could have gone on—well, 
maybe forever, but Kinsey had to quit 

to give a lesson. 
—HERMAN Mastin, Sports Editor 


Australian Dept. of Information 


photo from ‘‘Amer. Lawn Tennis’’ 


Stennis star and fighting man, John 


Bromwich, with the Australian Army 
p in the heart of New Guinea. 
































T’S hard to believe that a man who 

has painted some of the most color- 
ful pictures in the world never uses a 
brush or a palette. But A. F. Dickerson 
doesn’t. He mixes lights as an artist 
mixes paint, and he has many master- 
pieces to his credit. One is the lighting of 
Niagara Falls. 





When “Dick” was young he never 
thought much about light. Coming from 
a small town in Texas (Cuero, which is 
Mexican for “hide’’), he liked outdoor 
life. He proved that he had regular 
bronc busting tendencies, too, when he 
drove the first car ever seen around 
those parts. He tried to jump a ditch 
and broke the radiator. 





A true Texan, Mr. Dickerson went to 
Texas A. & M. College; after he gradu- 
ated, he came to the General Electric 
Company in Schenectady as a student 
engineer. Soon he was transferred to- 


the Illuminating Laboratory. Dick 
didn’t like northern weather, however, 
so he began to save for his fare back 
to Texas. He had almost enough when 
he went on a canoeing trip up the Mo- 
hawk River. He worked so hard pad- 
dling that all his savings slipped out of 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


& 
The Story of 
A. F. Dickerson 


his pocket. His destiny was sealed with 
a splash! 

The first break on the job came when 
Dick’s boss asked him to gather data 
on exposition lighting. When he was 
doing research in the Library of Con- 
gress, he worked so late one night that 
he found himself locked in. 

After he became resident engineer of 
lighting for the Panama*Pacific Exposi- 
tion in 1915, his career was settled. He 
played an important part in the lighting 
of the Brazilian Centennial in 1922 and 
the Chicago Century of Progress Fair in 
1933, but by far his greatest achieve- 
ment was at the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco in 1939-40, where 
he used kilowatts to produce a veritable 
fairyland. The people there thought he 
did such a good job that they presented 
him with a key to the city. 

Between expositions Mr. Dickerson 
has installed street lighting from Jones 
Beach on the Atlantic to Wiltshire 
Boulevard in Los Angeles. 





Now, as head of the entire Lighting 
Division of General Electric at Sche- 
nectady, Dick has probably ceased feel- 
ing bad about staying up North. After 
the war, it’s his ambition to help make 
this a lighter, safer world, just as every 
alert boy today is dreaming of what, he 
wants to do “when the lights go on 
again.”” General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. . 


** * 


Listen to the ‘“‘Hour of Charm” 10 p.m. 
EWT Sundays over NBC network and 
the G-E news D ber with Frazier 
Hunt 6 p.m. EWT Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays over CBS and American 
(F-M) networks. 















1 WHO’S WHO? 


Match the following names with the phrases at right by 
: inserting the proper numerals in the parentheses. 


a. A. Wallace ( ) Disagreed with Stalin on Russia’s 
: rf 
2. Anthony Ed poticy 
” Y vik ( ) House Republican leader 
8. Charles W. Eliot ( ) Organized Chicago’s Hull House 
gi g 
4. William Standley ( ) Yugoslav guerrilla fighters 
Georg ( ) British Foreign Secretary 
: a oe es ( ) Warned against “double- -crossing” 
? me SONS Russia 
7. Jane Addams ( ) A senator against isolation 
x ( ) Our Russian ambassador 
: — nies ) Directed air operations in the Bis- 
° sans marck Sea 
10. Joseph Martin (_ ) Planning executive 


2 NRPB’S PLANS FOR AMERICA’S FUTURE 


If the statement is true circle the letter T; or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1.T F The NRPB plan would cancel rationing as 
soon as the war is over. 

2. T F A government public works program to offset 
post-war industrial slack is proposed by the NRPB. 

8. T F The NRPB wants government “partnership” 
in some major industries after the war. 

4.T F TNEC findings blamed the Great Depression 
partly on industry’s failure to lower prices and raise eutput. 

5. T F This session of Congress probably will pass 
legislation favoring the NRPB program. 

6. T F New appropriations have been voted for the 
continuance of the NRPB. 

7. T F The NRPB is administered through regional 
offices. 

8. T F Beardsley Ruml is the chairman of the NRPB. 


U.S. A. 
“J USSR | AND THE PEACE 


Underscore the correct phrase or term. 


1. At the close of this war it seems likely that. Russia 
will (a) adopt capitalism; (b) remain a Communist state; 
(c) revert to a monarchy. 

2. The reason why the U. S. and Russia are allies is (a) 
the Fascist powers are a a enemies; (b) the valor 
of the Russian soldiers; (c) Japanese attacks on Siberia. 

8. Allied cooperation eA Russia on post-war plans 
would seem likely to (a) facilitate prosecution of the war; 
(b) encourage the spread of Communism; (c) violate the 
_principles for which we are fighting. 

4. Russia and Britain cooperate under the terms of the 
(a) Lend-Lease Act; (b) Twenty Year Mutual Assistance 
Pact; (c) the Atlantic Charter. 

5. Russia wants the Ukrainians and White Russia areas 
of Poland because (a) they had been part of Russia before 
the war of 1920; (b) large German groups there might 
attack her; (c) the population voted to return to Russia. 
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Test your knowledge of current events, geography, and world history. These 
questions are based on articles in this issue. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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4, POLAND, HEIR TO MISFORTUNE 


1. During the Midtlle Ages Poland was a bulwark for 
Europe against the (a) Turks; (b) Russians; (c) Germans. 


2. Partially responsible for ‘the First Partition of Poland 4 


was (a) Frederick H of Prussia; 
John Sobieski. 

8. The~Polish hero who led the revolution of 1794 was 
(a) Casimir the Great; (b) Stephen Bathory; (c) Kosciusko, 

4. At the Congress of Vienna the major part of Poland 
was assigned to (a) France; (b) Russia; (c) Austria. 

5. The Paris Peace Conference of 1919 (a) failed to give 
Poland access to the Baltic; (b) set up Danzig as a Free 
City; (c) extended Poland’s boundaries eastward at Russia’s 
expense. 


(b) Napoleon; (c) 


5 KOREA 


Complete the following sentences. 

1. To carry out her aggression in 
had to conquer Korea. 

2. The distance from Japan to Korea is about 
miles. 


3. Four-fifths of the arable land in Korea is held by 


, Japan first 


4. Japan annexed Korea in the year 
5. Korea-in-Exile has declared war on 
6. The official name for Korea is 


6 PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF POWER 


If the statement is true, circle the letter T; or the letter 
F, if it is false. 

1. T F The REA has more than doubled the number 
of farms supplied with electricity. 

2. T F The REA operates through a system of coop- 
erative power lines owned by farmers. 

3. T F Public power plants have the advantage of 
operating without payment of taxes. 

4. TF Public ownership of power has decreased the 
electrical equipment business. 

5. T F The NRPB believes that public ownership of 
power plants is inadvisable. 


7 WOMEN WITH WINGS 


Underscore the correct phrase or term. 
1. At one time Napoleon’s Chief of Air Service was (a) 


Aida de Acosta (b) Madeleine Sophie Blanchard (c) Bes- | 


sica Raiche. 

2. The first woman to earn a pilot’s license in the U. S. 
was Amy Johnson Mollison; (b) Harriet Quimby; (c) Ann 
Morrow Lindbergh. 

3. “The First Woman Aviator of America” was: (a) 
Bessica Raiche; (b) Amelia Earhart; (c) Jacqueline Coch- 


Tan. 


4. The WAFS fly (a) mail planes; (b) planes to the 7 


fighting fronts; (c) planes from factories to airfields. 


eth M. Gould, paneer in Chief 
lurkland, Associate Editors. 


St.. New York, N. Herbert McCracken, 
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WHITE MAMMOTHS, by Alexander 
Poliakov (Dutton). 


On the body of a dead German anti- 
tank battery officer, a Soviet tank crew 
found a document titled “How to Fight 
Russian Heavy Tanks.” It began: “The 
fact that the enemy employs heavy 
tanks which cannot be crushed by Ger- 
man tanks~presents us with a problem 
which must be solved.” It continued, 
not with a solution, but with a vitu- 
perative tirade on the inconsiderateness 
of the enemy in devising such tanks. 

The huge fifty-ton Soviet KV tanks 
are called by the Germans white mam- 
moths. To gather the story of White 
Mammoths, the Russian war correspon- 
dent, Alexander Poliakov, visited the 
factory where they were made, saw 
them delivered to their future owners, 
went along with them in many battles. 

He went with these fearful monsters 
when they crossed frozen rivers, where 
the ice bent slightly under their weight 
—like the springs of a sofa. He saw 
them tear through forests, wade through 
swamps. He saw them withstand Ger- 
man mines and dynamite. 
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Although this is a book about tanks, 
it is also about soldiers. Always the 
author makes you feel the burning 
hatred these men feel toward an enemy 
who will drive women and children out 
of their homes into the cold, who mur- 
ders young and old alike, an enemy 
who ‘treats Russian prisoners so that, 
if they do not die, they age “five years 
a month.” 

There is an amazing dog story in 
White Mammoths. Some Russian sol- 
diers found a dog in a village deserted 
by the Germans, an enormous and 
beautiful pointer with a German name 
on his collar. One of the men wanted 
to shoot him, but the driver, Dormi- 
dontov, stopped him. “Are you out of 
your mind?” he cried. “That's a dog, 
not a fascist.” 

They named the “— , be- 
cause he was a trophy, like other things 
they had captured from the Germans. 
He became devoted to Dormidontov, 
who trained him to carry cartridges and 
rifles. Whenever the driver was away 
for a few hours, Trophy would become 
restless and start out to look for him. 
Once he went over into the German 
lines, but he returned a few days later, 
bleeding and thin, happy to be back. 

There came a time when Dormi- 
dontov and his tank did not return at 
all. The men took the dog out to look 
for him. They found a member of his 
crew, killed ey as he was try- 
ing to get back to the Russian lines. 
In his pocket was a message which in- 
formed them that the tank was caught 
behind enemy lines. “We are still alive,” 
it read, “using up the rest of our am- 
munition. Have killed about a hundred 
of the beasts. Will not surrender.” 

The tankmen remembered that 
Trophy had been trained to carry 
cartridges and rifles. They got a 
machine-gun ribbon, wrapped it up in 
a rag, put it in his jaws and sent him 
off. He made three trips to the be- 
sieged tank with ammunition. From his 
third trip, Trophy returned with his 
skin singed in spots and with a note 
attached to his collar. 

“Dear Comrades,” the note read, 
“thanks to you and to Trophy. There’s 
a dog for you! He helped us kill an- 
other four dozen Germans. Goodbye, 
boys! These are our last minutes. 
They're pouring gasoline over us. We 
are going to die, but we know that 
our country will win. We are dropping 
Trophy through the lower hatch. He 
will get through.” The note was signed 
by Dormidontov and his three com- 

anions. 

Shortly after he had completed White 
Mammoths—on October 3rd, 1942 — 
Alexander Poliakov, the author of this 
book, was killed in action. 


—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown) 
in Book of the Month Club News. 
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PLAY THE SHOT 
OF CHAMPIONS 


New, exclusive diagram method shows 
how to hit and control the blistering 
flat drive experts use. Get Walter 
Senior’s book “How to Hit the Fast- 
est Drive in Tennis’’—Compliments of 
TRU-KROME—The “Welded” Gut 
That Play Faster 
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Everybody knows many 
things people do to “im. 
prove’’ their teen-age 
skins only make them 
worse. Picking at @ 
pesky surface pimple or minor blotch — that’s — 
bad. Coat each pimple with Poslam instead. Girls 
can powder right over Poslam; boys can leave it 
on overnight. Through two generations, Poslam’s 
soothing MEDICATION has brought prompt, 
joyful relief to thousands, on doctors’ recom- 
mendations. Only 50¢, at druggists. FREE: Gen- 
erous sample, write postcard to Poslam, Dept, 
B. 10, 254 W. 54 St., N. Y. C. 
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here’s no “‘ceiling’’ on flavor, and no rationing of energy, 
when you can get PLANTERS SALTED PEANUTS. Flavor? Well, just take a 


handful of PLANTERS and nibble on those fresh, crisp, salted nuggets! 
Energy? They‘re one of America’s leading energy foods—trich in vitamins. 
For flavor, for energy, for your nickel’s biggest buy, get a bagful now. You'll 
know they’re PLANTERS by the picture of ‘‘MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 





C Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 
JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here's the dictionary every student should own—a big, 


complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 
410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 
special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful 


facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval 


Just mail 15¢c and two empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 
15¢ and two 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— 


and get the biggest bargain ever cffered in dictionaries. 











